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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Tbs object of the Edifeora of this series is & vtry 
definite one. They desire above aU things that, 
in Chejj humble vay, these books shall be the 
ambaasadors of good-will and understanding 
between East and West—the old world 
Thought and the new of Action. They are con> 
fident that a deeper knowledge of the great 
ideals and lofty pb^osophy of Oriental thought 
may help to a revlTal that troe spirit of 
Ch^ty which neither despisee nor fears the 
nations of another creed and colour. 

L. CRAKMER-BTNQ. 

S. A. KAPADIA. 

HoSTBsaoox 80CICTY. 

31, Caowiu RcAD, 

XemDrarcK, 6.W. 
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FOREWORD 


The iundamontal principle of the NC play is what 
U teehniooUy Imown as Yugcn. This is a toooI 
movement in quietude and quietude in move¬ 
ment, or the realisation of a state of identity in 
which the art and Zen ate perfectly harmonised. 
Unless this is fully mastered by the players, Nb 
cannot claim to be a living ait; that is to say, 
the knowledge of Rd must be based on that of the 
spirit of Oriental culture. 

h&s. Suzuki is known os an earnest student of 
Buddhism, and her loi^ residence in the East, 
added to her imtlring efforts to get into the soul 
of the East, has enaUed her to awaken in herself 
a deep love for and a well-balanced undorstasding 
of No. Her study of No, one of the oldest and 
greatest eute created by Japanese genius, must 
be said to have a solid foundation. There is no 
doubt that this present work of hers properly 
describes the spirit of No. This will surely give 
Western vMfcors to our shore on opportunity to 
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realise that thefe is something deeply ailisbio in 
Japanese life hesidee geisha dances and cherry 
bloSBOIQS. 


I 



Etoto, 1932 - 


PREFACE 


Iir preparing this little "book on No, I hare 
depended almost entirely upon Japanese eources. 
I have keen much indebted to the works oi Mr, T. 
Nogami, Mr. A. Noa^, Mr. N. IkenoucM, and of 
course the writii^ of Seami, and to other 
Japanese writers of the No, and to much helpful 
information from Mr. Iwao Kongo, the head of 
the Kongo School of No in Kyoto- English readers 
who wish to read more Tersions of the N5 plays 
will find them in Mr. Arthur Waley’s TM No PUiye 
0 / Jopo?4, and in I>r. Marie Stopes’s Plays of Old 
Jopoft, My own versions—for I am neither poet 
nor philologist—are simple presentations of the 
story, giving,! hope, a suggestion of the No picture. 

In a short exposition like this many intereetuig 
matters must be omitted and only hints and 
Bi^eetions given. 

Tho N6 is so beautiful that it well repays study 
and above all viewing it. More con be learned 
from actually witneesing the No plays than from 
any amount of reading, and each succeeding 
performance gives a deeper olue to knowledge 
and appreciation. 
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12 PREFACE 

I thank the following gentlemen who have 
assisted me in my study of No : Ifr. S- Sagihira 
and Mr. K. Yokogewa, of Otani University; 
Mr. H, Inada; my husband, B. T. Suzuki j 
Hr. G. Makiyama, who dist unlocked for me 
the door to Nd appreciation; and above all, 
Mr. Iwao Kongo, for the inspiration of his wonder¬ 
ful interpretations, without seeing which I could 
never have attempted to write of No. In 
appreciation and admiration, I should like to 
dedicate this little book, imperfect though it is, 
to him . 

Bbatricb Laktd Suzuki- 

ET(dTO. 1932. 






INTRODUCTION 


The Ns play accompamed with mnaio is a tmique 
form of the Japanese drama. It is a synthetio 
art. Tke harmony of mnsic, words, and acting 
is perfectly carried out. It is the oldest form of 
the drama in Japan, and in its present rfipresenta* 
tion it has been handed down from andent times 
to the present day with practically no change in 
ita form or m its spirit. To know something of 
Nd is to know something of Japan, for in the No 
is contained much that will grre a clue to the 
psychology and sentiment of the Japanese. NS 
is the essence of art; the very heart of Japanese 
culture is revealed in it. It has the flavour of 
4ab%, a term which is used to denote the expression 
of the tea ceremony, and of Zen Buddhism. It 
also is the soul of Japanese poetry and of Nangwa 
art. In fact, it is the very spirit of all the arts 
of Japan. In addition to the profound meaning 
in the wording, there is the added harmony of the 
music and song and ^ace of the movements and 
the beauty of the pictures. AU these unite to 
produce a perfect whole. N5, in fact, is a 
picture in which each fact serves to give the true 
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atmospLere. TJiere is nothing like it in the world 
to-day. The Japanese have been its deTOteee 
since the fifteenth century, and to-day its 
popularity is not wanting. Once the enjoyment 
oi the aristocracy alone, it is now patroni^ by 
literary, scholarly, and arUetio people. The 
genet^ effect of a No play is the calming of the 
mind as in the tea ceremony. Its key-note is 
h^mony. No does not seek to represent realistic¬ 
ally, birt to give the unity oi the poetry and art 
and arouse in the spectator a single emotional 
unpreeslon. 

This unity of action and is made signiiicant 

in the meaning of the word No, which is derived, 
as some authorities think, from the Buddhist 
phrase Mo sho fwU (unity oi mind and form), 
although other eoholare desert that as the Chinese 
character which is need for No is talent, it signifies 
a performance of talent. 

As to the origin of the N5, we find that singing 
and dancing, holding branches, acoompenied by 
the clapping of hsnds, were found in very early 
days, but definitely written musioal notes with 
complete words began to be used at the end of 
the Nara (a.n. 710-793} and the beginning of the 
Heian (794-853) eras at the Imperial Court for 
sacred ceremonies. Although the musical notes 
were imported from China and Korea, they wore 
hannonised with Japanese, and the words them¬ 
selves were pnie Japanese, and were simple and 
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short, being just enough to explain the feeling of 
the performance. In the Ash^sgs period (133S- 
1673) the Kftjokuhu dance originated: this 
represented raiious deeds of loyalty and filial 
piety, ox famous places were described. The 
Ruse portion of modem Nd is derived from this 
ancient style. It is also related that Prince 
Shotokii ordered one Rawakatsu to make songs 
and dancee to be performed at the Iroperial 
Court. 

Towards the end of the Kamakura period (1224), 
the Shirabyoehi and Kowaka dances were given. 
Some of th^ stressed Hfl.nmng more than singing, 
while others emphasised songs. 

The forms of Ilengaku are very intereetiz^, and 
if space permitted its development would be 
traced and its forms presented. 

All other dance and song representations had 
to give way to the Sarugaku which, after a.d. 1430, 
became the N6. Sarugaku united in itself the 
elements which it found in Dengaku, Rowaka, 
Rnsemai, Ro-iita, Bugaku, and Rnnen-mai, the 
last one developing into a form of song and dance 
used at Buddhist ceremonies. 

The^arugaku wae a feature of the Ashihaga 
period. The characteristic of Ashikaga life was 
Zen-mi, i.e. a taste for Zen or a taste for tea, and 
as stated before, the feeling of sabi or sh»6vfR» is 
the essence of the art of No. At the Shinto 
shrines the Sarugaku were chiefly performed, and 
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at the Ise shrine there were three different schools 
or groups of performers, and in Oroi, Tamba, 
£awaehi, there were eimilar services for shrinee. 
In Nara at the Easuga ehnne four groups arose, 
forming the present schools of Komparu, KwEoze, 
Hosho, and Kongo. The performances for the 
gods were very refined; from these we have the 
first form of No, which has received the name 
of Divine No. So we may say that the origin of 
No is religious. The difierences between these 
schools are of interest, but cannot be dealt with 
here, 

Sanigaku was brought to perfection by Kiyo- 
teugu and Seami, and became the N5 as it is 
known to^y. These two men revised the old 
dances and songs which had certainly been written 
by Buddhist priests, and added new ones. Shugen 
No, or the celebrating of happy and successful 
events, was now devsioped, and Yureno and 
Shoreno No, which tells of warriors who after 
fighting consoled themselves with Buddhist 
thoughts. Indeed, Buddhist sentiment pervades 
the No. Ingwa, or Fate, was the perva<^g noto 
in these plays, and represents the tendency of 
the thou^ts of the people. The completion of 
the No therefore took place in the Aahikaga or 
Muromaohi era, and reaped its height in what is 
called the Higashiyama period. "Ad distinction 
of the schools was emphasised, Emd some altera¬ 
tions in the words of ^ tosrt took place. 
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Toyotomi Hiddyoshi (1586-16 9£) loved the No 
and even perfonned in it bimeeli. There wae a 
pupil of K^go named Eita Shiobidayu vho was 
a very skilful dancer. He was a ^vourite of 
Hideyoshi, who advanced him, with the result 
that the Eita school was added to the other 
four. 

In the Tokugawa period (1603-1867) No was 
favoured, eapeoially by the Sh(^uns, and was used 
for ceremonious occasions. All samurai studied 
it as an accomplishment. 

The most famous of the early great N5 per¬ 
formers and adapters were : Yusaki Jibu Hata 
no Eiyotsugu, also called Kwanami So on (1365- 
1400); his son Yusaki Saemoudayu Hata no 
Mololdyo (1873-1455); and Koraparu Shikibu- 
dayu Hata no Ufinobu (1405-1468), the son'in* 
law of Motokiyo, also called Zraebiku. Of 
these Seami was the greatest. He was bom 
in 1373, became a favourite of Ashikaga Yoshi- 
mitsu, who delighted in music a-nri dancing, and 
was a patron of Zen Buddhism. It was natural 
that Seami should become imbued with the Zen 
teachings, that many of his friends should be Zen 
priests, and that, thoefore, he should turn to them 
for suggestions in the compositions and renderings 
of his No plays. It was ^om Zen too that he got 
the term and meaning of 7i2^en, of which more will 
be said later. He usee this word much in his 
works, continually referring to it as that which is 
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necessary to the No master. It is that subtle 
something irhioh underlies the surface of things, 
the reality of art» of which only a hint or a 
glimpse is given objectively. No must be full of 

&ami was the author of the Swadenshc and other 
books which t^uss problems of No, and were 
written primarily for the instruction of his pnplle. 
He was a master of the No in all its forms, as a 
writer, adapter, composer, teooher, manager, and 
actor. It is to his genius that we owe the most 
perfect N5 plays. Out of two hundred and thirty- 
five N5, Tunety-threo are attributed to Seami. 

As to the materials for the stories, we find that 
they were taken from ancient Chinese and Japan¬ 
ese poetry, from the Ifeiie MonoffaJar* (Tales of 
the Heike), the Oetyi MonogaUtri, the Ise Morv>' 
gatari, and the Tomato MG’Hogatari as well as 
from other old stories. Another source of 
material is found in the “patches of brocade,’* 
sayings and phrases from the Buddhist 

The subjects of No plays can be classified as 
they are epic or lyrical. The pla 3 's of the gods, 
such as “ Takasago “ and “ Oimatsu,” are epic ; 
so, too, ore the battle pieces. But the lyrical 
ones include the romantic plays, such ss “ Matsu* 
kase.” “Yuya,” “Izutsn,” the plays depicting 
mother-love, like “ Snmidagawa,” “Sakura- 
gawa,” “Miidera,” “ Eoshiwazaki," and also 
such pieces as “ Seznimaru “ and “Kagekiyo.” 
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XSS pBOO&AUMS 

At a No peiformance, which, begins nowadays 
at either ten o’clock in the morning or at one 
o’clock in the afternoon (less often at four in the 
afternoon), and laete from seven to eleven hours, 
a defkute programme is g^ven, and this is practic¬ 
ally the same oa in the early daya. 

This full pre^ramme consists of from five to 
siz parte: 

1. A so-called divine play (sAwyO. having 
something to do with the Shinto gods. 

2. A warrior play (dan or fkuranKrrw), in which 
generally the spirit of the dead warrior appears in 
the second part. 

3. A romantic play {jo or kalsuram^), in 
which the chief character is a woman and the 
chief motive love, 

4. A play, in which the ohlef chsuiLcter is mad. 

5. A ki play, in which a demon takes the 
prominent part. 

Sometimes in the place of Number 4 a Qenzau 
mono is presented, which gives the scenes from 
existing life of the world, depicting mumers and 
onstoms. Sometimes a sixth play is added, the 
Shiigen or congratidatory No, or at times it takes 
the place of Number 1. Some of the most famous 
Nd plays of the Number 1 group are : “ Okina,” 
“ Himuro," “ Takaat^o,” “ Tsurukame,” “ Nani* 
wa,” “ Yoro,” “ Oimatou,” “ Chikubushima.” 
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ExamplM of tte Warrior plays are : " Toino* 
naga,” “ Sanamori,” “ Yorimasa*” “ Yaehima,*’ 
arid "Ebira.” 

Iix tlia third portion of tha prograzs-ccto w© come 
to the most romantic type, and the one which 
takes the longest time to perform. Among the 
most performed NS of this cl&sa are : " Yuya,” 
"Hagoromo,” “Komaohi," “lauteu,*’ ‘‘Nishi- 
kigi,” “ N min .Shignka,” 

The fourth olasa generally deals with the subject 
of a mind distraught, of a mother seekang for her 
lost child, as in “ Kaahiwataki,” “ Sumitkgawa,” 
“ Miidera,” “ Sakuragawa/’ “ Hyakuman,” or of 
on© crazed by love, as in “Dojoji.” When the 
Kyo play is subetituted by a Oenaaimono play, we 
fu^ a court scene, aa in “ Ohara Ooko," or tho 
family life of a samurai, as in " Manju.*' 

The fifth class is the Demon play. £7 this 
time, after many hours, the audience is perhaps 
weary and needs something lively and vigorous. 
The demons are always full of action and vitality. 
Characteristic ones are ; " Oyeyama,” “ Kurama- 
tengu,'’ “ Adachigahara,” “ Matsuyama-tengu,” 
and "Tsuchigumo.” 

The JTlower plays, wherein the soul of a flower 
appears aspiring to Buddhahood, faU into class 
three or four. Some of the most beautiful of the 
No plays belong here, such os “ Basho,” ” Koclio,” 
“ Fuji.” 

At New Year’s time there are sis and even seven 
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plftys presented ob one day> iDoth iS'Mn and iS^u^en 
b«i£ig giyen. 

Interspereed between the No performances, 
Ktfogm or farces are given to remoTe or enlighten 
the emotional strses of the N5. But I do not 
eay an 3 ^thing about thorn, for they are in a class 
by themselves, and need separate treatment. To 
be appreciated fully, they ^uld be seen as acted 
by wi Shigeyaina family of Kyoto, father, son, 
and little grandson. 

Tbits, Litbbaby Form of the N5 

The No plays are written partly in picee 
{ifcoto6a) and partly in verse (ii*ai). To translate 
these tezte written in the Japanese of long ago, 
full of poetic allusions and using pivot words and 
puns, is extremely difficult. iUl that can be 
done is to suggest something of the story and Its 
feeling. To a Japanese lover of No all the grada¬ 
tions of the voice between prose and full singuig 
have deep meaning, but this is impossible to be 
obtained in a translation. For example, the 
versions here make no claim to poetic value ; sU 
that is intended is a suggestion, a passing picture, 
which to enjoy fully must be experienced in 
actuaUty. No one who has not seen a No play 
performed by the great N5 exponents can have 
any idea of the subtle, artistic, and poelac form 
of the performance, and no one who is not a 
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master of tlie laD^ago com andmtand the suljtlo- 
tioe and beautiee of the texts. In fact, no foreigner 
can fully underatand the No, however he may love 
and appreciate it. He can only grasp a bit of 
its fleeth^ charm and attempt to give a glimpse of 
it to others. * 

The texts of the No plays are called iUa%-€on. 
Each school of No (Kwanze, Kongo, Kompam, 
HoshB. and Kite) has its own texts which contain 
gome differences in reading. These hooks give 
only the kctcba and * forms which are used 
for singing ; words of ordinary characters called 
(not to be confused with the farcee called 
hydgen), and interludes which occur in the 
dramatic pieces, are omitted. 

There are now about two hundred and fifty 
extant No. Kwanze Motoaki revised two 
hundred No, and each school has added some, 
making about fifty more. Of these, one hundred 
out of the two hundred and fifty are played. 

Thar® is much about the No which must perforce 
he omitted from this little book, and everything 


• JapMie»po«ttyUftkiadof blimkw»inantdUrnft^n 

of Dh»«* made up of fivo and ooven syllable* Tte 

rh^un ii that of 6. 1, 6, 7, 7, makwg 3i eyllaWcs m ^ 
No wwdbg is mad* up of a misture of poom* m tW* 
farm with prose, iofate, but tbs koioba ol th* Ja^eeo No 
is not like ordinsir pwse, for it has a chant 
The poatio part of the Nt compoajMon baa irreguIeeiSj', and 
it is Ibis very iiroffulantf which ^ves it life and wtauty. 
Th* repetition of an eatiw Una is frequently don*, and 
piplonglfig tbs emotion ol the haarcr, is ofcon very rffactivo. 
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conceroing the makura^kctoba, or pUlow words, 
and pans, words of double meanixig, must be loft 
over for another time. To enjoy the NO they are 
not essential, hut they are of great interest to the 
student of the language. The language <rf the 
No is a roixtuie of olaesical Japanese and Chinese. 
The words are r^*ed and still further refined, so 
that we oan see in them the spirit of Japaneee 
coltnre. 

There is Tiigen in the wording as well as Yiigtti 
in the acting. In Seami's time, Y^en was u^ 
to represent refined taste in general. Later in 
the Tokugawa period, this word took on a broader 
and deeper meaning, and was the stEuidard to 
denote all kinds of art. 

Aooordii^ to Seami, a NO play should possess 
three elements, Shu, Skaku, and Sho : iSAw is to 
have adequate matter, ffhahu to have harmony 
between the musical compoartion and the plcrt, 
and 5^ to have a suitable expression of word in 
harmony with the peculiar flavour of the work. 

The chorus consists generally of eight to twelve 
men, clad in ceremonial dress. 

The mnsio of the No is to provide a background 
to the wc^diI ^5 and danemg. To the Japanese 
the wordir^ comes first in unportance, for the 
dancii^ and singing ate appreciated as they 
blend with it in harmony; hut to a European 
no doubt the dancing and genera! artistic whole 
appeal most. 
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The musio oi tlxe No is » study in itsdl, &Dd 
requires 'both thorough knowledge &nd spprecia< 
tion of forms, end these sJso are dlfhoult to one 
who does not moke a speoial study of it. The 
singing of the niai alone, unaoeompanied in any 
way, is an accomplishment in Japan, and many 
yo ung men learn it as in European countries they 
would leam the piano or violin. 

The forms sui^ in the No are the shidai, i$3ti, 
uta, sashi, ifeuri, hue, fongi, v>aka, and Wr*, but 
in this small book we cannot study them. The 
beauty of the singing of the N5 » due to a peculiar 
rhythm. The chorus sings sometimos alone, but 
acts also as an sccompauunent to the singing of 
the actors or to their dancing, “Very often the 
chorus sings as if it were a substitute for the 
hut at other times it is an impersonal comment of 
the action. 


A Nd PsRFOBfilAKOB 

We come now to the presentation of a No 
performance. No theatres are much smaller than 
ordinary theatres. The No stage is simple, but 
it is contained in a biiil Hing by itself with its 
own roof, entirely detached from tho audience 
which aits on three sides of it, the sides being open, 
^le stage is made of cypiees wood eighteen feet 
square, and supported by four pillars. On tho 
boards at the back of ^e stage is painted an 
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old pino-tree in bright emerdld to represent the 
pine-trees at the KMugn temple in Nare. 

Leading to the stage from the dieesii^-room is 
a gallery niiie feet wide and about eight feet long, 
on which the actors pass to the st^. Three 
pine-trees are set before this passage. The 
members of the chorus sit on the bare floor at 
the right of the stage, the musioians at the back. 
Under the stage and paesage-waya large earthen¬ 
ware pots are buried in order to give resonance 
to the danoe. 

The players who take part in the No are divided 
into four sections—the shit^ waki, Tutyaahikata^ 
and kydgen. The shiU is the chief character of 
the No : the entire play centres upon him. He 
may have supporting actors colied iiure. The 
secondary character is the and he in turn 

may have supporters, who are his ifitre. The 
hy^en players often take the part of his ieurt. 

The ikiit, however, dominates the others who 
play very subsidiary r&les to his. Indeed, the 
ditto of No, Mr, Nogami, goes so far as to say 
that No is really played hy one character only, 
and 80 he maintains that in conse^^uence Nd is 
not true drama. It can certainly be asserted 
that the weight of the play reeta upon the eMt 
—upon his appearance, his acting, singing, and 
dancing. Upon, his interpretation of the No, the 
play rises to the height of beauty or falls far 
b^ow it. Yet the waki and (sure often give him 
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valuable support aod help to niEkke his presenta¬ 
tion clearer and more adequate. Nererthelees, 
the sAtte is the leader of sJl the actors, of the 
chorus, and of the musiciana ; all hang upon him. 

The haya^i is the orohestia, oonsisting of four 
instrumenta—the flute, the dztUsumi or large 
hand-drum, the koztUeumi or small hand-drum, 
and the big drum, pla 7 ed with sticks and only in 
use in some plays. The flute is of a piercing 
sweetness, and gives emphasis at certain times 
of the play at the beginning, at the end, and 
at emotioi^ crises. It seems at timoR to mark 
the entrance of a heavenly visitant, to herald 
the approach of something supematiual. The 
dzviBum is played with the bare hand, and held 
on the knee; the Jcoeidsumi is played with a 
plectrum, and held on the Moulder. The 
musicians playing the hand-drums often give 
cries in accord^ce with the playing and singing. 
These dies of Ba and Ho seem at flist to a 
Eiuopean disconcertii^ and unpleasing, but later 
on, one becomes accustomed to them and would 
miss them if they ceased, for they increase the 
emotional feeling eseeedingly. ^ a crisis of 
feeling, their short sharp cries repeated over and 
over cause the heart to bound and the mind to 
leap forward. At such moments, were these cries 
absent, the play wonld be much tamer. The 
play upon the emotion of the audience and the 
quickening of this emotion are due very largely 
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to theso orioa. Instead of detracting they enhance 
the beauty of the No. 

The drums played by the men who make the 
cries glTe the rhythm to the music, and the song 
and the moTemente are in harmony with it, i.e. 
the syllables making up the reise of the poems 
must be htted to the beets of the music (an 
e^t'beat measure), end the steps of the dancers 
must also conform to it. 

The members of the chorus sit upon the extreme 
right of the stage. Tho rhythm of the chorus 
gigg in g contains a rise and fall of tone that makes 
mo of the swell of an organ or the ripple of 
the sea. It seems at times to stir the depths of 
being. This is true also of the solo singing, 
eapedally of the singly of the The singing 

of Mr. Iwao Kongo is especially beautiful. All 
emotions seem to be caught in his Toice—force, 
Tigour, pathos, loTe, amd a oertun spiritual 
quality which has something almost supernatural 
about it which is difficult to describe. 

In the No play there is no scenery. Stage 
fixtures are of the simplest-: an open framework 
represents a boat, a house is shown by four posts, 
oovered with a roof. The fixturee ace intended 
to suggest and not to be realistic. A fan may 
repreeent a knife, a dipper, a brush ; a forest is 
depicted through the means of branches. 

The costumes are very beautiful and elaborate. 
While the stage properties are simple, the costumes 
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are gcrgeously ornAtd. Th«^ are in the style ef 
the Middle i^ee, generally of the Court. They 
are on a large scale, and there axe various tinder- 
robee. They are made sometimes of heavy silks 
and brocades, which give majesty and dignity to 
the iigure, and then, again, they are of hght 
waving te}:ture, which gives a bird-like elastleity 
and grace. Often they have wonderful designs 
of flowers and crests, and very often the designs 
on the garments have some relation to the subject 
of the play. The costumes are so made as to 
give great sise to the charactere, and the great- 
uees of the size helps to present an aspect of 
grandeur. The use of the sleeve is an act in 
itself. At times the sleeve is spread in such a 
way that the character resembles a bird in flight, ^ 
again, with spread sleeve and glidiz^ on-coming 
miik, the figure seems like a ship in full sail; 
again, the effect is like that of a drooping flower. 
It is siuprising what effects can be m^ with 
this nse of the sleeve. In dramatic momenta 
the sleeves are flung gracefully over the arm. 
This is derived from its use in the Goshiki dances 
of the Imperial Court. 

The fan plays almost as prominent a part as 
the sleeve. It is used as a property—paper, 
sword, etc.—but chiefly as a kind of wand or 
artistic implement to increase the charm of the 
af^'s arm * movementa and to enhance the 
plcture-like poses of the dance. 
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The daucmg is an edsential paH of the No 
plays, BO that every play (with hut one exception) 
has a dance or at least an action resembling a 
dance. The dance is always placed in the in<^t 
important moment of the p^ay—when a oHmuT 
reached. It is a symbol to represent beautiful 
musical and poetic feelings by the graceful move* 
ments of bo^ and limbs. !E)ach dance has its 
own content, i.e. to convey a suitable charm 
according to the value of the character. There 
are varieties of dancing, but these cannot be 
taken up in detail. The dance of the No is very 
difierent from what we think of in connexion 
with the European idea of dancing. It is per* 
formed by a series of gliding steps, accompanied 
with grat^ul gestures and occasional stamps of 
the foot: the steps are in series of three, dve, 
and seven along a line. 

The walk of N9 is peccUar : the toes are raised, 
the foot pushed along, and the toes ^in laid 
upon the floor. It must be seen to be known, 
but it is to this deliberate step that much of the 
charm of No is due. On the other hand, the 
gliding run reminds one of birds or ships—it is 
immensely stirring. There are various kinds of 
dancing, ezoiting, sober, picturestpie, serene. 
And th^ dances are interrupted every now and 
then with periods of (piiet, when a pose is struck 
and held for some time. Each pose makes a new 
picture. It stops just short of theatrical effect, and 
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is chd essence of reetraiAt Ktid refinement. The 
rhythm b punctuated with stamps of the feet, 
which seem to edd a note of viiiEty in what might 
otherwise appear as too negative. Then th^ 
is the use ot gestures which add greatly to tho 
dsmce—the swaying and throwing of the sleeve, 
the holdii^ fL pH waving of the omnipresent fan, 
which must ^so act so often as a stage property. 
Immensely pathetic is the gesture used to erprees 
weeping, just the brli^mg up of the hand and 
forearm before the eyee with head lowered. 
Every movement counts singly and yet givea tho 
effect of a whole. 

At tho end of the play, when the actors, chorus, 
and musicians walk off slowly and in silence, there 
is something ghost'like in their dignified step. 
It seems to speak of invisible tbin^. Time is 
Icet, space remains, bat a space wbl^ is not of 
this world. 

There is also the occasional raising of the body 
on tho toes at certain times, which seoms to 
increase not only the size of the actor but the 
emotion of the spectator. 

In the discussion of the dance mention must 
be made of the theory of jo ha-hyH, which is a 
matter of tempo in No. Jc is the introduction 
of the dance, the preparation as it were which 
calms the mind. It is followed by a slow measure, 
which we would call andante, bat this gradually 
increases in time and fuses with kyU, which is 
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quick measuid. At tusiee, as in tke Xt or demon 
plaje, the qoick f 2 iUgro turns into a prtsto. when 
the rhythm of the music and the steps and 
attitudes of the dance all hiiir 7 on to a dramatic 
final. Seami symholises these ae skin, fieeh, and 
bones. In the dance the beautiful appearance 
is the akin, skill in dancing and acting is the fieeh, 
but the power of understEbnding is the bones. 
These three are necessary to the highest expree- 
sion. Something more than words must be felt 
in the Nd. This something more is the measure 
of expression, tempo. Some NS possess it much 
more highly than others. To understand jo-ha- 
kyU is to realise the tempo of a No play which 
makes for a greater appreciation. 


Masks 

Masks are used in the N5 plays by the main 
actor, the and his compamoua (jsure and 

tomo), but the uaM or other characters nerot use 
them. The is always masked when playing 
the part of a woman or on old man. 

h^ks had been used in the Gigaku and Bugaku 
(early dance forms). Theee had been introduced 
from China and ^rea, but the No masks are 
purely Japanese. 

The masks are made of pavdownia wood, and 
many of thorn and tbs finest are from one thousand 
to twelve hundred years old. 
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It ia wonderful wh&t tlie No mask can represent 
in emotion by its expreseionJesa expression— 
youth, beauty, love, ai^er, ferocity, jealousy. 

Th^ are certain classes of masks for the differ¬ 
ent characters, such as rSjin masks for the aged, 
otoko (mab), onna (fem^), shinbuku (deities 
and Buddhas), and henge (demons). But among 
the onna masks there are again various ones, as 
they are used for young, beautiful, joyous women, 
or foi unhappy ones, for elderly women, for very 
aged ones, or for mothers, i^ain, the oiol^ 
masks may represent young men or old. Besides, 
there are special masics for uso in one play only, 
such as in “Semiinaru," '* Atsumori," " Kago- 
kiyo,” “ Yamauba,” “ ^machi,” etc. 

It seems at times as if the mask lives ; there is 
on mdescribable charm about it which must be 
seen to be realised. A certain real unreality is 
imparted to the whole character and gives an 
elusive impression which is (^ulte Buddhist in its 
eSeot. The No without the mask in certain plays 
would be impossible. As Umewaka Minoru says : 
“ Xhe longer you look at a good mask the more 
charged with life it becomes. A common actor 
cannot use a really good mask. He cannot make 
himn olf one with it. A groat actor makes it live.'’ 

A word must be said about tho enacting of 
women by men. Like tho appreciation of the 
Ho and Ha, which comes later in one’s education 
in No appreciation, so it is with the enacting of 
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the women's parts hj men—the beauty of the 
masked woman grows upon one. A certain 
ideahty is attained, eternal woman rather than 
an indiTidual woman arrests us—the reahty of 
this ordinary world and ordinary people dis¬ 
appears. We seem to be llTing in anothtt world 
made of beauty. 

I referred before to Yiigen, of which we hear 
much in the diseuseion about No. WhatisJd^ent 
It is the identification of thoi^ht and aetbn, 
making the true reality of the No. Seam! calls 
it the actor’s flower, imd he says that if the flower 
be lacking in the actor’s impersonation there will 
be no b^uty. So it is neoeesary for him to 
identify himself with the underlying reality, and 
thus to uncover the Yilgm. Mr, Iwao Kongo 
has told me that when acting Komachi he is 
Kotnaohi, that he has complet^ identified him¬ 
self ; he ia not acting, but has become Komachi 
herself. And no one oan see him in this or in 
any other part without realising that his F^en 
or flower U indeed in full bloom. Tilg6n is the 
spirit which makea its complete expression in 
beauty. It is said that we should forget the 
theatre and look at the N5. Forget the No and 
look at the actor. Forget the actor and look at 
the idea (or spirit). Forget the idea and you will 
understand the No.” No actors begin to play 
when they are very young: kokala parts of young 
boys for emperors or Imperial pereonages are 
8 
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never played in the No by adult actors. Gradually 
the you^ attains subtleness of body, physical 
and mental poise, and shill in smging and dancing. 
When his interpretatioxi is saturated with r%e», 
then he has become a master of the Nd. 

But besides Y^en in the N$ there ia Tukyo. 
Seam! says it is to play as far as madness, that 
is, to play in an ecstasy when the self is forgotten 
in enjoyment. For example, in '* Miidera,” when 
the mad mother is enjoying poetically the flowora 
and the moon, it is not so much h^ sorrow as 
the identihcation of her mind with beauty which 
ia the predominant idea. 

The plot of a No is seldom logical; all kinds of 
contrS4^ctionB occur in a short No play, but we 
do not care, for the spirit of the Yakyo makes us 
blind to all illogicaUties. It ia not reason but 
beauty that wo are seeking. 

In addition to 7i2^ and YUkyo in the Nd, we 
find Kurai. Kwai is an emotions! (^naUty or 
atmosphere—a subtle feeling or motive, ^’^t 
makes the Kurai of each No ? 

Some assert that it is made by the use of the 
masks, others that it depends upon the costumes, 
still others insist that it is due to the music ; 
but Kurai is not any one of those. It is a kind 
of 7^en—to abandon power and ariive at tbe 
essence. All elements of the No must flow 
together and make the tempo and flavour of that 
particular No. 
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Besides Y'Spen and T&ki/o, Seam! considstsd 
Jian-t, the expression of znatirnty in the No. 
It has the flaToni of the simphcHy we find in 
Zen or in Haiku poetry, ^ami symbolised 
with the maple-tree and lian-i with an 
old cedar which stands straight. Freedom is the 
expression of Jian-i, the subtle use of irre^lar 
rhythm to enhance the emotional feeling. The 
essence of Jfsn-i is free expression of spiiit; it is, 
to use a Buddhist thought, the spirit of the 
Mahayana which pervades the No as it does all 
forms of Japanese art. 


RxLioioxra liTTLcroyoB 770N tss Nd 

1. Shinio 

We find in the Nd plays all the religious 
infiuencs which Japan knew at the time of their 
composition—'the myths of the gods, nature 
spirits, Shinto, and Buddhism. In the Shinto 
plays we have the earliest form of the No, for 
the No originated from the religious dances which 
were performed to do homi^ to the gods. 
Pilgrimages to shrines and templee wore of the 
greatest importance in the Eves of the people, 
and at the Shinto templee the Ka^fura was sung 
and danced. The origin of the Kogura is from 
the story of the sun-goddeee, Amatcrasu, who hid 
herself in a cave, plunging the world in 
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darkness. Many deities assembled before the 
cave, performing a dance which finally made the 
goddess come onfc of it, with the resnlt that 
the world woa flooded again with light. As 
this came about through music and dance, the 
belief arose that gods and goddesses were pleased 
with music and dancing, which gradually tame 
to be performed for ttSr bejiefit. So the first 
No were those performed for the gods. In a 
programme of five plays performed on a No day 
we have seen that the first No, tire Shuxji or 
god play, has to do with the gods, and is the first 
to be given. However, these plays are more or 
less mixed with Buddhist elements, so that it is 
Bometimes vory difficult to say what is pnrely a 
Shinto play. , . . 

We find in these plays that great emphaais is 
set upon the shrine, and a visit to it is regarded 
aa a meritorious deed, for the shrine being the 
residence of the god is holy. As to the go^ 
themselves, we have those bebnging to the 
mythical history of Japan—the heavenly god^ 
08 we fin d them in the stories of “ Awaji ” and 
" Tama-nO'i ” ; the gods of the sea, as in Sumi- 
no-e ; the nature gods of Thunder (R.Mden), 
of the ^md, ond of Rice. The Bun-godd«s, 
Amaterasu, is the deity of a number of plays, 
so is her brother Susonowo. There are also the 
ancestral gods of the Imperial family and of 
princely families. We also behold heavenly 
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oreaturee euoh the angel in “ Ragoromo/' the 
dragons* the tengn, and other natuie spirite. 

It was the prieafc Gyogi who promulgated 
Ry5hu*8binto, which was further propagated 
by Kobo Daishi; the idea is that the gods and 
the Buddhas are really one. “ Whether one says 
gods or Buddhas* there is no difference between 
the water and wavee.*' So we find in the Shinto 
plays a mixture of Buddhism. Temman-Tenjin 
is a Shinto god, but he is also called a manifesta' 
tion of Amida and of Kwannon. There are 
others who have their places in both Shinto and 
Buddhist pantheons. The Buddhist oonoeption, 
that everything will attain to Buddhahood, inolud- 
iQg animals and plants, is also found in Shinto. 
In many Shinto plays the god is found in the 
guise of a man, who later reveals hia divinity to 
the other character in the play, who is often a 
priest or a coutier. In the second scene of the 
god revealed* he is depicted in a splendid manner 
designed to give both majesty and mystery. At 
this time the god dances, and the h^h point of 
the i^y is reached. The dance in these plays is 
full of religbus sentiment—in fact, the very acme 
of digmty combined with beauty. He comes to 
show himself to his devotee as a splendid appari¬ 
tion of deity; through his very appearance he 
confers a boon, drivos away ell that is bad, and 
draws as a magnet all that is good. Above all, 
he brings to the Imperial house and to the 
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ootmtiTy poace, bappmeed, and protection. Japan 
is tbe land of t^ gods. S!^ must gife them 
respect and reverence. 

As mentioned before, tbere ia a close relation 
between Shinto and Buddhism, so naturally tho 
gods of Shinto and the Buddhas of Buddhism 
axe friendly and work together. Tho gods 
support Buddhism, they help people, preserve 
morrioge, are patrons of poetry, hear and anewor 
prayer, aud sometimes perform miracloa for tlieir 
believers. They take |deasnie in reemving offer¬ 
ings, look smiliugly upon pilgrimages to the 
eh^es, and upon festivals held in their honour. 
Especi^y do they appreeiale the Kagura dance. 
TIm dance Is the medium for bringing together 
men and women and gods, uniting them spiritu¬ 
ally. In return for worship and respect, they 
bestow—not just from the point of view of 
return payment but as a free-will blessing—help, 
protection, happiness, and prosperity—above all, 
the consdousneas of a relations^p between them¬ 
selves and their worshippers. All are One. 
This consciousness of Uiuty is the stroi^hold of 
the feeling of nationalism which is so strong a 
feature of Shintoism. In the Shinto No plays 
we get glimpses of this, and understand why the 
Japanese use the word “ divine ” in speaking of 
th^e plays, for they reveal throngh music and 
dance the soul of Shinto. 
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3. BuddhUi 

Muck that has b^en said of Sbinto can be 
applied to Buddhism. Wc find Buddhist thought 
permeating all clasaea of plays, for even if Buddhist 
priests did not aotually write the No plays, their 
devotees did, and they must have received help 
and advice from them, and Buddhist thought 
woe abroad evtsiywhere among the people. 

The teaching of the Bohke sutra {SaddJvxma 
Pundarika) had a strong Influence on the plays. 
The 8‘iitra in itself was considered to possess 
miraculous virtue. 

In “Ukai ” the priest says: "Picking up a 
atone from the river, 1 write a word on it from 
the Sok\t Kyo (eufra), and throw it into the 
waves. By this merit, the lost soul will arise.*’ 

In “ Basho ” the woman who Tepreeents the 
spirit of the BosAo (banana) plant says; "1 now 
meet with the grateful teaching {Hokla auira) 
which it is difficult to meet with, therefore 1 am 
woiibippi!^ and offering flowers, for 1 am trying 
to make a relationship with the suira. How 
grateful I am to hear the ivira read. A woman 
lilcft myself and oven those plants and trees 
which have no feeling can think of ourselves 
as saved." In " Hyakuman the chorus aaya : 
" How grateful we should be to the power of 
the great law (of the Hokki ivira), by whicli 
the mother and son have met." In "Eguchi" 
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th« priefit Baysi "I will hold a Buddhist sOTtioe 
(reading of Sokke) for the repose of her soul, that 
she may attain Buddhahood.” 

The teaching of Amida and his Pure Land is 
fonnd throughout the N3. In “ Ateumori the 
priwt says i “Since this is so, I will perform all 
night the riWe of the prayer for the dead, and 
railing upon Ajuida's name will pray again for 
the salvation of Ateumori. - . . le it not written 
that one prayer will wipe away ten thousand sins 1 
Ceaselee^ I have porformed the ritual of the 
Holy Name that clears all sin away.” • 

In “ Sanemori ” the priest says : “ Lot us raako 
special invocation of the Holy Nome for his 
spirit ” j and the old warrior says i “ Paradise 
is eternal and life is endless. How joyously 
people should continue their prayers, for eomcone 
is bom in Gokuraku at every prayer.” In 
“ KashiwaaaW” we hear that “in the voice 
reciting the Nemhuteu (calling on the name of 
Amida) there is the light of Amida waiting to 
receive all sinners. Let us pray to be embraced 
in the light of Amitabha, relying upon the power 
of the Nembutsu, which is a saving boat taking 
us to the golden shore where there is tho con¬ 
summation of heppinesB.” Amida is indeed the 
Buddha of Eternal life. In “ Sumidagawa ” the 
Nembutsu is invoked, and in “ Scigwanji ” we 
hear: “ Only let us pray Namu Amida Butsu 

• Mf- Walla's ttanalation, TU US Plays of Japan. 
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and nothing else.” I m^ht go on, quoting from 
many plays which lay stress upon the efficacy of 
invoking the Nembutsu. 

The third Buddhist note in the No ooncema 
the Bodhisattva Avalokit^vara, popularly known 
as KwaMion. In the N5 “ Tamura ” Tamura- 
maro says that victory was obtained through the 
power of Kwannon, and that therefore etornU 
gratitude should be given to her. In "Mori- 
hisa ” we read: “ In thy great meroy, 0 Kwannon, 
thou hast never turned away those who call upon 
thy name. I pray that I may be led to Pwadise. 
Thy great mercy reaches even to hell.” The 
benevolence ci Kwannon permeates the entire 
play of “ Yuya.*' 

Again, we have the worship of Shakaroimi in 
such plays as “ Hyakuman,’* “ Ama,” and 
“ KashiwaraJd ” ; of Maitreya and his TsihiU 
heaven; of the Bodhisattva Monju (Mafiju^ri) 
andFugen (Samantabhodra). 

The cult of Shugeado or YamahusM is also 
found in the N5, laying the emphasis on ite 
zrdraculous prayers, “ Ataka/’ " Funa-Benkei, 
and “ Aoi no Ue ” being fine esamples. 

Lastly, we see the spirit of the Zen sect, m 
which we get glimpsee in " Yamauba,” “ Hokazo,’' 
and “Sotoba Komachi.” ‘‘Yamaubs” is sard 
to have been written by the Zen priest Ikkyu. 
It reveals the fact that in order to see the moon 
of Buddhism, all false knowledge and diBcrimina* 
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tion zanfit he cast aside. The courtesan in the 
play repreeente a sentient being eearcbing for 
enlightenment, but YEunauba (the old woman of 
the mountain] represents enligiteument Itself. 

The Hoka priests are filled with Zen thought. 
“ Thought alone ia Truth, and from the mind 
spring all component things.” '‘Neither in 
‘ Yea ’ nor ‘ Nay ’ is the Truth found. There is 
none but may be saved at last. . . . Not man 
alone, the woods and fields show happy striv¬ 
ing. . . . In the wind of the hill-top, in the valley's 
song, in the fil^n of night, in the mist of morning, 
is it proclaimed that Thought alone Was, Is, and 
Shall be.” • 

We find now that the chief Buddhist ideas 
presented in the N6 are ae follows : 

1 . The Idea of interpenetration of the two 
worlds, material and ideal, as taught by the 
Kegon school of Buddhism in the Avalamsaka 
suira: the person who has psseed from this 
world easily returns. The two worlds on each 
side of death overlap each other. We have 
many examples of this ; indeed, all of the Ban 
or battle pieces, the second class of plays on a 
programme, illustrate this. The villager of the 
first scene becomes the ghost, or, 1 prefer to 
call it, the spirit of the departed warrior, as for 
example, in “ Sanemori,’* “ EWra,” “ Ateuinori,” 
” TadMOri,” “Tsunomasa.” Many of the love 
* Ur. Wale7’8 treoaUtioa of The Eoka TrietUt." 
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romances are also ezamplee of thia, euch as 
“ Izutsu/’ Nistikigi,” and “ Kinnta/’ 

2 . The idea of consoling the dead by reading a 
sMira, and thereby the dead attaining Buddhabood. 
The faroiirite sut^ for this pnxposa ia either the 
Eokkt {Baddhanna Pundanka) ot the Eannya 
{PrajhiparamUd). 

3. The Idea that oU may attain to Buddhabood, 
including plante, trees, and animals. In the 
play Basho ” the banana plant is enlightened. 
In " Kocho,” by the devotion to the BokJee SiUra. 
a butterfly also attains, and eaya : " How wonder* 
ful it ifl that, by the Tirtoe of the supreme suira 
(the Sckk4), sentient and non-sontient beings 
vrithout discrimination oan att^ Buddhahood. 
I attain at last to Buddhahood." The butterfly 
is one of the Bodhisattvas who fosters the play 
spirit. In “ Fuji ” the spliit of the wistaria 
cries: “ By the rain of salvation of the Bokke 
9utra I was stimulated to come here and bloom. 
1 too am imder the mercy of Buddha " ; and 
the priest says ^ Your heart has now come to 
bloom as a flower of Dharma, emd all non*sentient 
beings such os grasses and trees are able to attain 
to Buddhahood. Deep is the teaching of the 
Good Law.” In the “ Kakitsubata ” the spirit 
of the iris-flower goes to the Pure Land of 
the Western Paradise. In “YuH” the snow 
declares: ‘‘I too rely upon the light of the 
beneficent Buddha. 1 have no doubt of the 
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ezoeUent teaching of the Sokke fuira. Please 
lead me to the light of salration.” 

i. The idea that eTen beings, suoh as 
demons and tengu, may attain to Bnddhahood. 

5. The Tendai conception of the oneness of all 
living beings and Buddha. 

d. The belief in the Pure Land and the virtue 
of reciting the Nembutau. 

7 . Tho belief in the mercy of Avalokitc^vara 
and other Bodhisattvas. 

The Buddhism of the No play is the BuddJiism 
of the MahayELua, the Great Vehicle. In Hina- 
yaua Buddhism kama rules, but in Malmyana 
religious ycorninge may have full play and are 
full of imagination. 

The chief characteristics of Mdiayana Buddhism 
ore these ; 

1 . Salvation or enlightenment is for all. AH 
may become Bodhisattvas and ultimately attain 
Buddhahood And Nirvana. 

2 . Bodhisattvas voluntarily renounce l!^vana 
in order to ^ork for the enlightenment of their 
felloV'beingB. 

3. Everything in the universe is the manifesta¬ 
tion of the Dharmakaya. 

4. The world of suffering of Hmayana Buddhism 
may be converted through union in and with the 
Dharmakaya and through enlightonment. 

6 . While not ignoring ethioal precepts, the 
emphasis is hud upon meditation for wisdom in 
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individual deliverance, and upon loving-kindneu 
in stepping in the ioo^^rinta the Buddha. 

The No plays are saturated with the spirit of 
Buddhism. To appreciate No fully it is neceeeary 
to know Bomething of both Buddhism and Shinto, 
of Japanese history, and of its language and 
literature, and above all to have a Love of 
Japaneee art in general, and a feeling of kinship 
with the Jap^eae people. But even without all 
these, Nd, as 1 have said before, may he ap* 

E reciated as a picture^a picture which is full of 
fe, colour, and movement. Certainly it is one 
of the most delightful arts in Japan to-day. 
Not only the aristocracy, lUeraii, and warriors of 
the feut^ days loved it, but even in these modem 
times we No halls well hlled with cultured 
people of all cisases, including an occasional 
European who has come to enjoy the wonderful 
pictorial representations which become as a gate 
to hiyn to approach nearer to the hearts and itkinds 
of the Japanese. The finest culture of the 
Japanese is to be found in the Nd, and it is 
prompted by the religions spirit. Without Shinto 
or Buddhism, No would he like an empty cup. 
Nd is the key that gives entrance to the inner life, 
To understand it fnlly is to attain a kind of 
saiori, as Zen would put it. 

After all, what is Nd 1 Is it drama or poetry, 
or opera or dance ? It lb a union of all these, a 
combination of dancing, singing, and poetry. 
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And it 19 a pictvire. 1 thmk that as a pioturs it 
can appeal to the European spectator. To 
understand the musio and the wording, unless 
very superdcially, is difficult except to a cultiyated 
Japanese, but ^ piotnxe presented—a oombina' 
tion of dance enhanced by many subtleties of 
gesture, the colour and riclmesa of the costumes, 
the personality, rather the Impersonality, of the 
acting of the chief actor which makes up his 
Yiig^n —all these pictorial qualities are what can 
make No tAamnAiing to the European. 

Some lay great stress on the dKicing, and think 
that it is of paramount importance, indeed every¬ 
thing; but even to the European spectator, 
besidse the picture presented, I think that the 
rise and swell of the singing will promote a certain 
charm. In truth, as I have stressed before, the 
N5 is a unity of music, dance, and poetry, and as 
the chief actor blends these together most per> 
fectly the N5 rises to its greatest height of beauty. 

No is often compared to Greek drama, but this 
is not quite correct, for in true drama there ie not 
such a forceful dependence upon cue actor as in 
N5, for there must be in the drama at least two 
leading actors, thereby making dialogue impor¬ 
tant. But in the N$, the epic or lyrical eong of 
the chorus singing for him receives the emphasis. 
Both the Greek drama and the N5 use the masks, 
but the making and wearing of the masks are quite 
different. 
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In regard to action the drama develops it and 
enhances it, but the N5 wishes to simplify action, 
to get the maximum effect Tvith minimum action. 
No is not fundaxoentaUy dramatio, but it excels in 
utistic value, producing a single clarified im¬ 
pression e3ibo<fying some human relation or 
emotion such as love, compassion, anger, or 
jealousy, which is then elevated to a plane of 
universality. 

In Japan there are certun roads of escape— 
escape from the troubles and vexations of this 
world to another world of art and beauty. The 
Japanese love these escapes and cherish them. 
Some of these ways d escape are by means of the 
tea ceremony, fiower arrangement, Buddhist 
meditation, ful^image to holy temples, the con¬ 
templation of art objects, the writing of poems, 
and the singing of them. But one of these ways 
of escape and one of the most beautiful of them 
is the No. By this road a man may pass into an 
eternal land, unmasked by illudon, and here his 
own spirit may commune with the gods, and then 
return refresh^ to our world of relativity. 
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ABIBOSHI 

By SSAMl MOTOKIYO 

Shit* : Arid^i no U^jln.> 

Ki no TBQTftv^. 

Platt : Provineo of tzumi. 

TsuBAYim: On the to&d ot song, my mind is 
intent on poetry. 

On the road of song, my mind is intent on poetry. 
I am Ki no Tsurayuki. Though I am a poet, 
never have 

1 visited tho shrince of Sumiyoshl* and Tama- 
taualiuna.* 

Suddenly, I have thought of visiting the country 
of Kii. 

Sleeping with dreams, 

Travelling while awake, 

Such is the jouraey, 

Such is the journey ( 

In Sekido, I think of the moon as it shone in 
the capital which I have left far hehind me. I 
hear the sound of the bell in this ^uiet evening, so 
I think this place must he quite near a vill^e. 
How strange 1 Tho sound has suddenly ceased. 
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Heavy rain ia ialliag. Alu I my lioree has 
stumbled and lies unconscious. “ While the light 
is dim, Gubijin’s * tears are dropping like tain and 
my horse, Sui, cannot go.” I do not know what 
to do. I am indeed at my wit's end. 

no Myojin enters wearing Usimateti 
and carrying an um6re22a.) 

Aainossi: The rain of Shoeho * incessantly 
falls, and the distant temple bell cannot bo heard. 
In such plac3ce aa temples and shrines, a man has 
sublime feelings, espocially when he hears the bell 
late at night. At the shrine, there is neither light 
nor sacred music. Usually tliete is a Shinto 
priest in the place where the god rceides, but there 
is no one here. Even though there is no sacred 
light, still it would net bo dark, because of the 
light given out by tho god himself. How lasy the 
priests are I 

TstmAYTTsa: 1 should like to talk with you 
about the light. 

Abidoshi : There is no inn about here. You 
must go on a little farther. 

Tsttbatuki : The night is very dark. I cannot 
even see in front of me. And my horse has fallen 
and lost his senses. 

AmndSHi: Why did yon not get down at this 
sacred place ? 

TsmBAYTJEi: I did not know this was the place 
to dismount. 

AatoCsHi: How ea43i’ilegious you were ! Then 
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THE SACRED LIGHT 

know this is the shrine of Aridoshi no Myojin. 
If your preevunption were known to him, it would 
be serious for you. 

XsuGAYUEZ: Strange 1 Where then is the 
shrine ? 

Aian5sHi: In yonder forest. 

TsraATUKi: You look like a Shinto priest. 
AaXDOSSf: Goaicg out from the shadow of the 
saored light. 

'tetmairoKi: Ah I 1 see tho shrine. 

AniDOSHi: Of Arid58hi. 

Chosvs : The two colunme of the saored lorii 
Axe soaring high upward towards the sky. 

Indeed there is a shrine. 

Unknowing though 1 was, 

Yet wrong indeed of me 

To pass through here on horse back. 

Truly 80 . Ah ! truly so. 

A^5em: What kind of man axe you ! 
TsTJiuyTTKi: I am Ki no Teura 3 a 2 ki. I am 
visiting Sumiyoshi ^d Tamatsushima. 

A£iD 08 Hi: If you axe truly Tsurayuki, you 
must compose a poem to offer to the god. 

TsuiLAYOZi: Twere easy for an able poet. 
But how would tho god content with my 

simple poem ( However, here is one: 

At midnight, when the sky 
By dark 3oud is covered o'er, 

How could 1 think that the stars 
Are always there ? 
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AaiPOSHi: At midnight, when the sky 
By dark cloud is covered o’er, 

How could 1 think that the stars 
Are always there ? 

How fine I How eplendid ! It sounds good to my 
OP^inary mind- Why should not the god accept 

it 1 ... 

TsTOAYTJD : I wM not conscious I was Binnmg 
against the god. Such wns not ray thought. 
Amnosin : Dark clouds and rains of words. 
TsTOAVOKi: One cloud over tho other. 
AwnSsHi: How could a star be scon ? How 
lovely is your poem ! 

Chortts : The Waka poem was begun in the 
tirae of the gods. 

But now it is practised by living men. 

Everybody writes it, especially Tsurayuki; 

The keeper of the iwm record at the Court 
Selects those that are best, 

Congratulating the righteousness 
Of the Imperial reign. 

We know that the thought of a poem is always 
pure 

With no element of selfishness. 

After the ago of the gods 

The poems ate ckokay ianka, senio, howpon, 

There ate so many forms of poetical style. 

The song of the nightingale among the flowers, 
The voice of the oioada in the autumn, 

What are they but poems ? 
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THE HEART OF THE GOD 

M;^ poem composed jufit now 
Has no ill-feel&g for the god> 

So 1 think he wil] accept it, 

And you, 0 Priest, pray accept it. 

AiU:i>5sHi: And meet with the miraicld 
Of receiving so fine a poem. 

Choeits : The white horse whose shadow was 
redcoted 

In the clean water of the barrier of Osaka 
When helped to rise, how strange! behold it 
walks I 

On a branch towards the south 
The birds of Ktsu ^ make thrir nest. 

And the barbarian horse of Ko 
Whinnies in the north wind. 

Sven so the heart of the god 
Is made calm by poetry. 

Before the holy ndll of the god 
Who Ifi he who will not bow ? 

TsuEAYim : As yon are a Shinto priest, will 
you read a prayer to please him ? 

Aniposio (doncMJg): Yes, surely. Now I will 
say this prayer ,'' Karnino shiiayu kakemakumo/’ 
Tsoratxfsj : That is' my offering. 

AEinosm : The scattering snow of puriffcation. 
TscmAyXTO: Thxice worshipped. 

AfiJposBi: Respectfully I worship, and let you 
know 

That eight virgin dancers are here, 

And ffve Kaguia* musicians. 
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The dancers craving snowy sleeves 
And cotton-like flowers, they oSer 
Ail to please the divine mind. 

By the will of the god 
We shall be ever more adoring, 

Worshipful and faithful- 

Ah I there Is nothing better than a poem 

To pleeso the divine one. 

How grateful we are [ 

The (^Qce of the virgin girls, 

And tho musio is doHghtfifl; 

The ancient days we remember, 

The days of the rock cave,* 

Pleasing the gods with song and dance 
Makes the relation between men aiid the divine 
ones. 

Tsubayosi : The eight events in the life of tho 
Buddha* 

Are the culmination of religious life. 

AniD^SBr: The gods’ reign continued seven 
generations. 

TsuaAYiTKi; Then men wero honest and 
rightoous. 

ABinodHT; They had no greed. 

CaoaiTS : Ever since this world began 
Song and dance were pure. 

Ajm>5sBi: Tsuiayukl’s poem refleote the 
purity of his thought. 

Caonna: Indeed, Taurayuki's poem reflects 
the purity of his thought. 
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THE TRITE FORM 

The god has been showing to you 
His passii^ torm as a priest. 

Rut now he hides his true form 
Behind the beam of the torii. 

He disappears—we know not whither. 

Teurayuki is happy. 

The day has come. 

And the poet, in tho morning dawn, 
Continues his journey. 


KBIRA 

By Seami Motoxiyo 

Shiie. ( 1 ) 

(2) Hm spirit of Eftjiwtfa Kagr^uyc. 

Waki: A priseL 

Plau : ProvioM of 6ctt«u. 

Psibst: I want to enjoy tho feeling of tlio 
spring. It ia not a ead thing to travel in the 
epring-timo. I am a priest >vho has come from 
the Wcatorn country. Never have I been to the 
capital, 80 now I am going to enjoy the pleasures 
of sight-seeing. 

With my nvind full of thoughts of travel 
I started the sea of Tsuhushi 
A long distance by soa I have come. 

As I leave it behind 
Lii^e cloud waves it appears. 

See the smoke rising up 
prom the plno^treo shore I 
The coast is called 8uma no ura. 

Now at last, I’ve arrived at the Ikuta river.“ 
Now at last, I’ve arrived at the Ikuta river. 

ViLLAOEa: The river flows swift as an arrow. 
And the time passes quiekly away. 
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Fljing bloseoma and falling leaves 
Impermanence reveal I 
And yet they are a symbol 
Of eternity. 

Even in each object of sense 
The wise can clearly perceive 
The truth of the Middle Path.“ 

But for ordinary men 
How difficult, how hard 
To know this truth, 

The individualisation of Eternal Truth I 
How impermanent are these our lives I 

The objects of sense in the world ever changing— 
These we adhere to as thii^ of reality ; 

But in the ocemi of birth and death, they drown 
ns. 

How long we wander in this path of dreams ? 

This world to us indeed seems permanent and 
fised, 

Yet after all, what is it but a road of dreams 
To which life after life we must perforce re¬ 
turn? 

Fbisst : I should like to ask you, 

Tell me, I pray, 

Is yond^ plnm.trfee a famous one ? 

ViLLAGBB 5 The QuivsT Plum-Tree it is called. 
Pkl^ : Indeed, an intereeting name I and 
for bow long 

Has it been a n^d tree ? 
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ViLLAO&K : Not re&Uy suoh a famous tree, 

But that's the name it has in this locality. 
Prasst: Tell me, I “beg, the story of tho tree. 
VnjuaosK: In olden days this grore of Xkutft 
Marked the mcdn entrance to the castle, 

Where more than one hundred thousand 
Brave soldiers of tho Heike were encamped. 
Among the Genji soldiers was Eajivrora Heisa 
Kagetoki 

And also Kajiwara Genda Kagesuye. 

They found some plum-flowera, 

Blo^oms diSering from others ■, 

So each one picked a branch 
And placed it in Ms quiver. 

Then as they foi^t, easily seen they were. 

Like a brave warrior 

Eageeuye fought with a thankful heart. 

He gave the flower its name, 

The Holy Tree of Haohixmm, 

Since th^, according to tradition, 

The Quiver Plum-Tree. Regard it well! 

Priest : Indeed, ’tis true, it is a famous tree, 
And this a memorable place for trees and soldiers; 
And so the story flows sH down the years. 

VtuuflEB: The spring tain hears the name of 
ancient days; 

PRiaST : ICageeuye’s fame rose high and great. 
ViLLAQHE: The young plum*treea showed 
white their flowers fair. 
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Prisst : The blossoms of the quiver. Until 
now- 

CooRtra : The hero’s n&me liea in the flowers’ 
shadow, 

The hero’s name Hee in the blossoms’ shadow. 

When a man gives up his soldier’s life 
His name still lives to these days, 

Like the river his name remains for ever, 

Delicate and fragile, but it remains for ever. 

Last year in two battles the Taira were victorious, 
At Muroyama in Harima, 

At Mizoshima in Bitohu, 

Soldiers of fourteen provinces ; 

In Sanyodo and in Nankeido 
One hundred and thousand strong, 

They were encamped at Ichinotani in Setteu. 

ViLLAOBR 1 As far as to the east is Iknta no tnai 
And to the west Ichino tani, 

For three ri, soldiers were lined ; 

And out on the water 
Thousands of vessels were floating. 

On the land, the red banners 

Were fluttering, fluttering in the eprii^ breeze ; 

Like a red flame burning in the sky 

They fluttered in the breeze. 

Before the castle stretched the sea. 

Behind, the mountains braced its back, 

And to the left, Akashi, 
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Tbs ships were aailiog to and fro, 

And the soimd of the rowing boats 
Was like the cries of the water pb^er. 

CBOaTTS : ’Twaa early in the spring of the third 
iDonth; 

At Suma, the yonng buds of ch6rry*treea 
Were all covered up in the thin cold snow 
And could not come to blossom yet, alas I 
In Ikuta’s grove, plum-fiowera blossomed ; 

Should one bloom come out, they made rejoicing, 
Afl marching ofi, they hurried to the front. 

The array of friends numbered sixty tlioueaird 
And divided into two parte. 

Taira was attacked on the front, 

Tuira waa attacked on the back. 

From sea and mountain side, 

As far as the coast of Suma, 

The castle was pressed on all sides. 

Villager ; In hsh*acalee and crane-wings 
style 

Chorus : On the raoimtain behind us 
The pino-trcee axe growing, 

There are traces of lingering snow, 

While the cranes in a lock 

Are leaving the nest 

And spreading their wings like a clond : 

On the shore are fishermen many. 

Clad in various garb ; 

On the fishing'boate 
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Tile fire is hn ming . 

Storm ajid wave, wave and storm 
Grow calm on Suina’s boscii. 

There are boats drawing near, 

Coming ncE^ to the fields, 

Coming near to the moontams. 

And boats like heavenly birds. 

Chortts {for ihi Pri68t): 

It ia evening now, 

The plum-blosaoms shine 
In the pole moonlight; 

Let me lodge bore, 1 beg. 

Villager : I know not about lodging ; 

Wait beneath the flowers. 

Chortts : Who are you that speak to me t 
ViLLAasR: Shall 1 keep myself secret t 
Then know 1 am not a living man, 

My shadow exists not in this world. 

Chorus : Under the evening moonlight, 

Do you wish me to pray for the dead ? 

Villager : Behold me—the spirit o< Kngesuye. 
Chorus : It is karma thus to meet you imder 
shadow of a plum-tree, 

Let me stay a while in your house, 

For in this world 1 am sad, 

Like the nightingale, who wlien the time comes 
Must leave its nest in sadness. 

Ah, this is the flower of Ebira I 
This is the flower of Ebira. 

(Inienal.) 
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EBIKA 


Paisst : Turnifig the dark robe oi the ziight 
It growa late on the IJcuta river, 

Late it grows on the Ikuta river ; 

Xhe guj^lling of the stream sounds oleM ; 

Sleeping in the shadow of the flower-tcee, 
Sleeping in the shadow of the flower-tree. 

(2^^ spirit of KagsiMys appeoff^s.) 

Kaqssuye : One part of the aonl returns to 
the positive principle,** 

The other part returns to the negative t 
Attachment to this world 
Brir^ the soldiers back, 

Wanderii^ over the batfcle-fleld. 

Wandering over the Ikata river. 

The river of Takuroku is turned to blood, 

Shields float on the bloody waves. 

Oeobus : Crushing the hones are the sharp 
sword-blades, 

Great is the pain and keen. 

Within my hand the sun and moon 
Both seem to lie. My eyes, 

Battled they are while my head 
Suffers Shni^o’e ** 

Ah t look upon me with pity ; 

Look upon toe with pity. 
pjtrsLvr : How wondttful to see a young soldier 
cairyiiig a quiver. 

Adorned as it is with a blossoming plum- 
branoh, 

How gay he looks t Who ow he bo t 
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KAQASTTTfi : I shftU not hide ftnything from you. 
I am Oeuda Kageeuye. 

In this world I ought not to be lingering. 

Wo were destined to meet, 

You a priest and 1 a spirit, 

1 am listening to your preaching. 

But when I wish you to pray for my happinese, 
A 1 fta I my enemy, the passion to tight, overcomes 
me. 

Look, reverend sir I 
PniHST : Truly, it is a frightful sight, 

Swords are falling like rein, 

Kaqesxtys : ^ if destroying heaven and earth. 
PwEST: Mountains trembl^ 

KaoBStTYE: The sea— 

Pbibst : Thunder and lightning together— 
Kaoesxtve : Terrible wind— 

Ceobtts : The red banners look like bright 

flam©. 

The soldiers return to this world. 

Living again on the battle-field ; 

The sea is stirred up and makes waves ; 

The mountain viUagea, the seas and river, 

Are turned into a great field of battle. 

How dreadful! How terrible it is I 
TC f n-RtiTTvi?: Even in such confusion, let us 
Quietly look for a time. 

CaoBTTS : Yes, in confusion like this, 

Let us calm for a time 
Our spirits, and look. 
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Cho&xts {(u £ag66uy6 dances ): 

The place is Ikata. Xbe tune is spring. 

As in the old days when the battle raged, 

He plucks a branch of pluro, and in his <iuiTer 
The hue young soldier places it. 

Now with blossosis decorated, 

QuiTer, flower, and Genda himself 
All hiury into battle before others. 

The flower of mind and tho flower of the plum 
Both going ahead, 

How beautiful I But vait^ 

The flower falls. The enemy seeing it 
Behold a fine opponent and wish to flght, 

Genda is suiioundcd by eight horsemen. 
Kaossuyts : My helmet is thrown away. 
Ohokus : Unti^ is his hair. 

Kaossuyb ; The rear, guarded it is hy three 
attending soldiers. 

CBoaT78 : And the enemy attacks from tha 
froDt- 

Kaobsuye : He cuts me down into two, 

The enemy from my sidewise out turns aside. 
Cbortts : Spiders’ legs, tying rope, cranes’ 
wings. 

He flghts with his skill of sword play. 

‘Watching such a scene, dreams are awakened. 
Now, travelling monk, I must go. 

Farewell 1 

As a flower returns to its root, 

And a bird to his old nest, 
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So must J go. 

The bird returns to hie old neet. 

0 pray, I beg you—for my enlightenment, 
For my enJightenraent, I ask you, pray. 


NIKIN SHIZUKA‘» 

{Tht Two 

By SsAUi Motoetyo 

ShiU '. f^ KiguVfc . 

T*vn: Katsumi no oana {a htfb*^thering woman). 
Watei: KatauK no Shintbolm (a Bhlcto priest), 

Piaee : ProTince of Yamate. 

Tas Ss3NT0 Pai59T : I am who serves thd 
god of Kataate in Yoshino. Man^ festivals are 
held in Ms honour, 

But on the seventh of January, 

We ofiei young plonte to him. 

This is the very day. 

So 1 wUl tell my maid^seivant to go to Natsumi* 
gawa. 

{To NaiOimi onm, who has entered) 

Go quickly then to Natsumigawa. 

Natsdue o^a : As 1 gaze, 1 see Yoshino 
yama ** 

Covered with white pine-needles, 

Looking Mtfl snow everlasting. 

In the mountains remote the snow never melts, 
The pine-needles remain white for ever. 
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RETURN TO THE WORLD 

In tho fields young plants are pthered, 

For the season of plueku^ aniTes, 

But though spring rwn is falling and flower*buds 
open, 

The young herbs remain under the snow. 

How long will it cover the field t 
Now spring has really befnn. 

The mist rises. The snow falls away, 

And the road> the road is clear. 

{TM spirit of Shituka appears.) 

RTFtmrA : I should like to speak to you- 
Natsuwi omJA : Who are you 1 
Shiotea : If yon arc returning to Yoshino, wiJl 
you take a message for me t 

Natsttkc ojtna : What can I do for you ? 
Shlztjsa: 1 wish to send a message to the 
Shinto priest and others. I grieve for my past 
sin. Please beg of them to copy a sutra for me, 
and to pray for my salvation. Please deliver the 
message without fail. 

Natsoki omTA: Indeed, bow sad I Yes. I 
will give your message. But what name shall I 
tell them t 

Seituea : Deliver my message, and then if 1 
am doubted I will tell my name. But give the 
message surely. 

Ohobvs (as ihe spirit of Shizuka disappears): 
Wsmdering clouds in the evening brecee 
Disappear like a writing which has been erased. 
A spirit disappears like the wandering clouds. 
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Natsuyi onva : How dreadful t I muat haate 
rad tell my master. {To ihe ShiiUo Prieet) 1 haTe 
returudd. 

Tqe Sbinto PiOEST: TeJX me what happened. 
Natsumz Om?a: A strange tMng happened, so 
1 iMoamo late in returning. 

Ths Shqjto Pmsst : Tell me what happened. 
Natsumi ohjta : By ths side of Natsumigawa 
a woman appooied, I know not whence she cams. 
She asked me to give a message to ths people of 
Yoshino, especially to thCHse who eer^e in the 
Bhrme> saying that her sin is so great she wishes 
to be prayed for, that she may be blessed with a 
suira written for her. But as 1 felt this to bo so 
strrage, I did not believe her. 

(i^cui) she is possessed hy ih^ spirU cf Shdtuka. 
and speaks /or Shisuka.) 

Oh, why do you say it is strange ? 

As you do not believe I am sad, 

Por I asked you my message to give. 

When they are viewed from afar 
The mountain flowers are clouds, 

But when we approach they are gone ; 

Into cherry-flowers they’ve tum^. 

How soiry I am you doubt me. 

The Sktwto Pribst : It is beyond words. 
How strange you axe ! Have you become mad ? 
By whose spirit are you possessed ? Toll me who 
it is, and I will pray for your soul earnestly. 
Naisuicc 013I7A AS SHI2 UXA: 1 Will conceal 
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THE WET SLEEVES 

notMng from yon. Then know that I am the one 
who served Hogwandono (Yoshitaiuie).” 

The Sktoto Priest : Among the many who 
served him, 

Only Jure Gonnokami remained 
Unto the last at Koromogawa. 

Tsune KanezEme quietly buried the corpse of 
Hogwan; 

Then cutting open his stomach he jumped 
Into the burning fire, 

Most loyal to the end. 

NATSUtfi OUNA : But I did not serve to the end. 
Tuft ing a woman, I went with him 
Only this fax. 

Alas 1 Here I was left behind ; 

Since then with tears my sleeves are wet. 

(£'^ wetps.) 

Ghorus {for Bhituka ): 

Ashamed 1 am to tell my name. 

I’ll whisper it softly. Now hear : 

'Xis Shknka. 

The Sbihto Pslbst : Indeed, are you Shizuka 
Gozen ? 

If so, she was a graceful dancer. Dance t h e n for 
me, 

And 1 pray for your soul’s salvation with all 
my he^. 

Natsusc owta (as SJUzvka): The robe I wore 
then was presented to the deity of Katsute. 
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TsE Shinto Prtbst : What ooloui was it ? 

NaTStna ONva (m : The skirt was of 

seco'silL 

Tbs 8sDrro Pbisst: And how about the 
coat ? 

N&tsuui omfA. {as Shizuka) : It wae o! au 
autumnal flower design, symbol of the world of 
which I woe tired. 

The Shinto Fhiest ; Strange indeed 1 Open 
the treasure house. {The robe is brought before 
h»m.) Yee, without doubt. Here is the very 
robe. Now wear it and duice quickly. All 
draw near and look. The lady Sbiauka is going 
to dance. 

onna puis on the robe, aTtd having 
done so, s& is joined by the spirit of 
ShievJca, fittirsd m a similaT robt.) 

Naisrm oNHa : Alas ! X am too diffident to 
alng to you. I cannot forget old times. 

The Shinto PEiseT: What remembrance do 
you hold within your heart ? 

NaiSTTKi ONNA : Now the time approaches. 

The Shinto Psxest : Ye«, Sbisuka dances. 

Natsumi okha : The name of the river in 
Yoshino means herb'pioking. 

The Spikt op Shieuka : But think not of me 
as a herb-picking woman. 

{8he stands beside Naisiani onna in the guise 
of ShizuJca, and itoo Shieukas dance 
together.) 


BROKEN BRJIAMS 
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Cbokos : Near the pool of the zi^er, 

In noimtein shadows, 

Are her frE^ant sleevee, 

Are her fragrant sleeves. 

Yoshiteune condemned as a traitor, 

Followed an army sent for oaptnre, 

Took a boat and went away 
From Wataxkabe and Kanzaki; 

Gale and storm, storm and gale 
Poiaued him; 

His boat returned, 

He thought *twaa the will of heaven. 

CsoRua {/or ^izuka): 

Was the fanlt his 1 

His heart was filled with regret. 

The road ever narrowed. There was no escape. 
We came to this mountain, 

The time was spring, 

Under Miyoshino’s fiowera shelter we took ; 

I was not at peace, 

Exposed to the ni^t 1 slept not. 

Oui dreams broken, we were scattered like fiowera, 
Now risu^, now falling. 

I saw before me the way of this floating world, 
How sorrowfully we had to leave the mountain 
behind. 

Tbs Two Sbuttkas : In olden days, the 
Emperor Kiyomigahata 

C^OEira : Was attacked by Prince Otomo, 

He come to this mountain for shelter ; 
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Like him, we were fugitlTree under the auow'like 
flowers, 

Wandering from place to place, unable refuge to 
flud. 

We fled always like storm-driven waves ; 

Waves return, hut never shall we come back to 
this place. 

In the mounts cfl Miyoshino 

The oherry-flowere fall like enow and rain ; 

Even here, so far away, we were restless 
This spring night. 

Tho hasy moon retreats farther 
Into the remote mcnmtains. 

But we 1 We must move on. 

The Two Sazzosas; In China, Sakoku the 
poet ** gave himBelf up to the love of flowers. 
Chobos : We teaveilers, joiaueying under the 
lingering moon 
With fate unknown, 

Were not like the ancient poet, 

Who stepped with regret on the flowers ; 

For us the spring night was not <^uiet, 

In the mountain wind the flowers foil, 

Which we fancied to he the noise 
Of those searching for us fugitives ; 

Looking ever backward and travelling quickly 
To the remote part of Yoshino mountain. 

Ah, that waa not yet the end of my sorrow. 
Summoned by Yo^tsune, 

Come i^uiokly, he said, 
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Shizuka, my graceful d&noOT. 

My heart did not sway flowhigly 
rjkft the sleores of my dancirtg dress. 

J eang ac old song as 1 ye&mod for old days: 

" A humble womsm turiung and turning a spool 
of thread, 

Is there no way to make old days come hack ? 

Tbs Two S-Frrr.trgas: Alas I recollection of the 
past. 

Ohobcs t Bo not grioTe for the past to letimi, 
Think only oi the brsTo man who saorihced him¬ 
self. 

He never can be forgotten I 
Tbb Two Shizukas : Brave Samurai 1 
Csosus: Everything in life must follow its 
fate: 

This is the way in life. It cannot he helped, 
like the mountain cherry, 

Scattered it must be. 

The wind blowing over the pine-trees 
Disperses the flowers like anow. 

Ob, pray for Shizukah salvation 1 
Oh, pray for Shiruka’s salvation 1 

Bile is not so re^ as we think, like the moon 
shining on the water. D the refleotion real or 
unreal 1 It is real. It is unreal. 


KASHTWAZAKI 
By Et?AMi KO Saemoi? 

SAit< ' Tbe wife of tbe nuaster of KMhiwM&ki and later 
apMariog aa tlta craey mother of Baoawako. 

woM ; A eaiTmrai» Kotare. 

JCftbtfo; Hanawaka, the son of the csaater of Kaahu 
wac^> A pricat, the abbot of Zeskoji. 

Pieoes: HvMMwoaakl, in the ProTdica of Echi^o, and 
Zenlcoji Temple io ghincuio. 

SoBiTE 1. At Kashivtuaki . 

Kotaso : To my home, of -whicli I imve been 
dreaming, 

I am now returning. I am now retnnaing. 

I am Kotaio, in the eervioe of my mester, Kashi- 
wazaki in Eohi^. He waa staying in Kamakura, 
in connexion with a law-suit. But he caught 
cold, and soon after be passed away. His son 
Master Hanawaka was staying with him in 
Kamakura. He became a monk in grief from 
beiikg parted with his father. 1 do not know 
where he has gone. 1 am hastily returning now* 
to Kaahiwazaki, with the boy's letter and keep¬ 
sakes of the father. 

^th tears my sleeves are wet, 

1 go to dry them in the sunlight. 

My sleeves are wet with tears. 
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SAD SOUVENIRS 

The road on which I travelled was Ynldaoshita. 
Showers <£ rain fell as I passed through Yaina- 
no-uohi. M 7 sleeves were etOJ. wet. Traversii^ 
the is^uutain pass of Usni, I come to Eohigo. 
Maldi^ great haste ^ I have arrived at my home 
Kashiwazah). I will aonormce myself. ^ I call 
to someone in the house, “ Kotaro of Kashiwazaki 
has oome. Please announce me/* 

Thb Wife of Kashtwazajo: : Oh, Kotaro, is 
my husband with yon 1 Why don*t you speak 1 
Kotabo : I have returned, but I do not know 
how to tell you. 

Th 3 WiFB: I am worried because you are 
weeping without epeakii^ a word. Has anything 
happened to Hanawaka ? 

KoTAJto ; Yea, Master Hanawaka has given up 
the world. 

Th 2 Wifb : Do you mean that he has become 
a t Kd his father reprove him ? Why 

have you not searched for him 1 

KoTABO: It is not as you think. Look I 
I have brought you some keepsakes. 

The Wipe : VTiat do you mean by keepsakes 1 
Ah, I see I My husband is dead. 

Ever since he left me, I was ever yearning. 
Yearning for the wind that blows from Kama¬ 
kura. 

How glad 1 was when tidings came from him. 
But now, alas ! I must receive his keepsakes. 

He left home only fox a time, soon to return. 
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How fiorrowiol Is my heart I How deeply sad 
am 11 

Ckortts : H© will never return. SortowM, 
indeed, it u 

Such keepsakes to leceiTe. 

Tas Wive : Tell me, 1 beg oi you, in his last 
moments 

WLat message did he leave ? This may console 
me. 

Korano : For his old home ever longing, 

In his last momenta, he apoke some parting words. 

Thb W£$s; After a long aeparation and far 
from eaoh other 

How bitter to lose him I Hever con I forget this 
sorrow I 

KoTaBO r True it is, but restrain your grief 
And look I for here, 1 give to you 
The mementoes that are left of him. 

Tsfl Wits : Xieep though my unending grief, 
Yet in this life it cannot be h^ped. 

Ceobits : Seeing these tokens, I cannot keep 
back my tears, 

My tears I cannot withhold when I look upon 
these tokens. 

Eotabo : Here is a letter from Master Hana> 
waka. 

Please read it. 

Tos WiFS (fiading Uiter): Soon after my 
father became ill, he died. Pl^e have sympathy 
for my grief. At first, I thought I would return 
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tiome to teU jou what had happened, but I hare 
reeolTed to enter the Buddhiet Mq. 1 feared yon 
would try to deter me from it. If I live, I will 
return within three years. Console youTBelf with 
the mementoee that are sent,” 

How sad 1 am when X read these lines. 

CsoRtrs : la there auythii^ better than a child 
to preeerve the memory of a father 1 
He became a monk for eoirow over the death of 
hia dear father. 

His heart with grief was filled when his father 
passed away. 

Bnt why does lu not wish to see again 
The mother who ia living ? Oh, how heartlees I 
How oonld he not come hack to me 1 
So felt 1 in my grief which was so deep, 

But now I pray to the gods and to the Buddha 
To protect him, to keep him safe. 

Uay he be protected. May he five in safety. 

{Interval.) 

ScniTfi t. At the Temple of Zenkoji. 

A Friiist : X am the abbot of Zenkoji, in the 
country of Shinano, This young man beeide me, 
although I do not know whence he comes, asked 
me to permit him to become my pnpil. 1 agreed 
to let him become a monk. He aocompaniee me 
to the hall of the Buddha every day. To-day, we 
shall go again. 
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{Th4 wife of the Master of KashMoosaki 
appears as ihe dmertied mother.) 
Mother: You children there, why do yon 
lai^ at me ! Do yon think I am so funny 1 
Thoughtful pacple ^ould console me, bat yon 
only laugh at me. 

Parted toizi my husband, 

For he has passed away. 

And the child he hod ikt for a memory 
Has Taoished, I know not where, 

T.ika a skein of thread, 

Chosus : T^tjLngling my heart, mad 1 have 
become. 

MoTSEB: It is said life is uncertain, but 1 
believe it not. 

For however grieved my heart, death does not 
come to me. 

My mad condition telJs me this. Alas i how sad 
X am, 

Thinking, ever longing for my husband and my 
son I 

However sad 1 am, it cannot be helped: 

Mad 1 was when I left Kashiwazaki; 

Mad I was when I arrived at Ko. 

My heart is like a hempen dress 
Ah crushed and miserable. 

As 1 travel, people know me not. 

And I am k^ly in the pine'tree wind. 

Evening has come in the village of Tokiwa, 

A poor place, miserable as 1 am. 
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Neglected I am on accoiuit of my son. 

Liko the pheaeant calling for its lost child, 

Eren ao am I. 

In Aaano, there is a finrry of snow, 

In Monye the paulownia blooms, 

The mountains lie to the east, 

Zeukoji stands to the weet. 

Amida will foigiTe my madness, 

And to the Pure Land he will lead my husbamd. 

Priest : Here, you croay woman, you must not 
enter the inner oirde of the temple. Giet ont 
quickly. 

Mother : To save wicked souls there is only 
one way. 

If doTOted to Amida," they may enter Paradise. 

Priest : You are a strange woman. 

Who taught you such things ? 

Mother : He who taught me was the Buddha; 
Only in the mind is Paradise. 

So within this templets inner drcle 
We may find the lotus seed of Gokuraku.*^ 

Why axe women kept from this place ? 

Did Amida give direction so to. do ? 

No matter what people may say about me, 
Sincerely devoted I am to the Buddha, 
Repeating, “ Namu Amida Butsu.” “ 

This will surely lead, me aright. 

Chorus : Have faith in Aroida Buddha, 

Put yoim trust in Amida Buddha. 

MoTSER : Shakamuni directs us, 
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Chobits : And Amida leads us straigKtl^, 

Por the Pure Land is not far from here. 

Jt is in the higliest part of the Inner Circle— 

Of the Parad^ in the West. 

Oh, let me go there I let zne enter there I 
Listen to liis tow, “ My eternal Light 
Shines all otot the world.*' 

Oh, all you people, throughout this night 
Call on the Buddha Ami£» with Nomhutsu. 

MoirreR; I wsli to speak to you, 0 Prieet. 

I wish to ofier to the Buddha 

This Jiat and ooat which wore ray husband’s. 

I hold in memory tiie poem keepsake 
Whioh he left aa a blessing to mo. 

But Tcndnding me of him, it troubles me. 

Have I a chance to forget him 1 
Without them, I might forget a UtUe while, 

So I present t^m to the Buddha Amida. 

As I pray for hia aalTution, how I long for him I 

Accomplished he was in all thii^, 

In archery e>:pert, in poetry skilled. 

This hat and coat he wore at a banquet. 

As he danced, the people clapped hands to keep 
tune. 

He held a fan as he sang KaruwataJd no mlsu. 
Chortts: In the Toico that recites tlie Nem- 
hutsu 

Shines the light of Amida, 

He waits to lecmve all sinners, 
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Amida hinmaTf with many holy ones 
Comes on a cloud to save us. 

MoTHSFi: The lotus flowera in Psreidise are in 
full hloom» 

Ceokus: And celesta fragrance issues from 
there, 

While on the ground is seen a white rainbow. 

UoTEX&: When we think of the world’s illusion 
And the uncertainty of human life, 

Men are like dispersed flowers 
And falling leaves in the riuji, 

Cnonus : liie is as short ss the flash of a light, 
Quick as a flint^stone spark, 

^ is the passing of birth and death, 

Why should we feel surprise 1 
Life is a dream in which we are tied 
In the relation of mother and child. 

On this sad road of illusion I travel, 

My existence is like a drop of dew. 

MomER: Ah, who can tell the end of life's 
journey ? 

Ceokits t That is the way in this world of 
sorrows ; 

As we think indeed of this triple world “ 

Through which wc pass, and we feel attached 
To the life in this world, while the light 
Of the moon is covered o'er with clouds,— 

The clear moon which shines eternally 
On the seat of the Absolute Saroeuees. 

How pitiful we are, for instead of trying 
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To reach the truth, we find owselvee entangled 
In the honde of our evil paeaions. 

The mounted of paesiona how high it is ! 

The ocean of hirth and death how deep ! 

‘While living like thia, can we be saved ? 

How sad indeed is our human life 
Bulged with eins of body, speech, and thought. 
MOTHBa: Such is the first teaching of the 
Buddha, 

CHOwra : Of one mind is this triple world, 
Outside of the mind are no real objects. 

Buddhas, Mind, and Beings all are One. 

Aa this is true, there must be no doubt at all, 

For this very body of ours is Amida^s, 

And this mind is the Land of Purity. 

Except in this mind we cannot search elsewhere. 
Are not the lotuses of the sacred pond 
The same as those to be found in the Pure Land ? 
Therefore, let us pray to enter into the Light. 
The light of Amitsbha, relyii^ on his Nombutsu ; 
The Nembutsu indeed is our saving boat 
Which takes ua to the golden shore 
Where w© find the consummation of happiness. 
According to the diSetent teachings, 

And according to the different pa^is. 

We may be led away from this world of woe ; 
Preaently we shall all reach that pond 
Which is filled with pure treasure water, 

Whose shores at© strewn with th© sands of merit; 
There the floors of all the lotus seats 
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Are encrusted with precious stones, 

There is bliss etemsl end immessursble ; 

Aniida Ss indeed the Bud^^ of Eternal Life, 

He it is who, by ettainii^ his ova enlightenment, 
Has vowed to save ell the worlds in the ten 
quarters. 

MoTHnn: So it will be, for his original vow is 
infallible. 

Chobus : Oh, may my husband —how I long 
for him— 

Be safely led to that fair country in the West, 
Where the white clouds drift over the znountuns, 
And may 1 also be bom with him 
In that same Land of Purity ! 

This is my prayer. May Amide grant it \ 

1 hear the sound of the Nembutsu and the bell 
Still continuing unto the break of day. 

How full of bliss is the Light I 
How full d bliss is the Light I 
Oh, grant my prayer 1 

Salutation to the Most Honoured Amida Bnddha t 
Salutation to the Most Honoured Amida Buddha! 
Cbobus (/or Priest): I can conceal it no longer 
from you, 

The happy fact that here is your eon. 

Tet it^makee me shed tears. 

MoTBSB : What do I hear ? By joy overcome 
I it is a dream. 

Oh, my beloved eon I How strange I How 
wonderfnl t 
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CaOBU9 : Although sh^ knows he is her eon, 
Yet he seems so chsoged in his hlack monk’s 
Fohee. 

MoTSEB: So changed, I could not recognise 
him. 

Chowts : The mother too is aJtored—her mmd 
distrm^t. 

MoTHSE: Yes, they say that mad I have 
become. 

ChroRTTS : Her appeaKaico now so different 
And he too not the same, 

They gaae at each other amazed : 

But regarding her more closely, 

The sou ha£ foiond his mother. 

Lik© the bloom-tree in ancient pootry 
Which appears real, but when approached 
Taiushee, 

She looks like the old mother he knew 
In spite of her sad mien and altered form. 

But after all, mother and child are together once 
more. 

Ah, what a happy outcome this meeting between 
mother son I 

What a joyful event is this reunion between 
mother end child I 



TSUCmGUMO « 

AcTHOB UlTKSOWK 
(1) APri£*t. 

(S) The Spinb of a Spirlor. 

A Rcbsinor of Baiko.’^ 

T4ur9 : ?£in(Linoto uo Brnko.^ 

7«Hra ; ICo«bo, a miudiMrvant. 

TtpHC: A aervanC. 

Places: Kyoto aud Yamafo* 

ScEKB 1. Raiko'B Sickroon^ m Kyoto 

KocHO : The floating clouds are drWcn by tlie 
wind. 

What destiny is theirs 1 
1 wish to know the fcelii^ of the breeze 
That blows those clouds. 

I am a maid serving Baiko. Baiko is suSering 
much. I am going to visit him, tahmg eome 
medicine which our doctor sent. Is there anyone 
within ? 

Sbbvaht ; Who is it 1 

Eocao: Bearing medicine given by the doctor, 
I, Kooho, have come. Pray t^ him so. 

Servant : Certainly ; I will let you know what 
he says. 
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Eaieo : Disappdsiing here, Appearing there, 
water bubbles. Human life is like that. Indeed, 
unknown to anyone, my heart is as heavy as my 
bed quilts. I have no malioe towards anyone, 
yet 1 , the lonely one, suffer, and 1 have no one to 
com{^ain to. I will sleep on one of my sleeves. 

SsBVAKT: 1 should like to inform you that 
Hocho has come, bringing medicine sent by the 
doctor. 

Raiko : Bid her come in. 

SanvANT : I obey. Pleaao come this way, 

KocHO: 1 have brought some medicine given 
by the doctor. How are you feeling ? 

lUiao : 1 am worse and have more pain. Now 
I am only waitii^ for my end, which may come 
soon. 

Kooao: Bo not worry. Hinas is always 
painful. It may be cured; there are many 
ezampla. 

Baiko : 1 have not given up hope. 

OsoBxrs : Unconscious he is of <by and night, 
The sick man suffers so. 

Time passes, hut he knows it not. 

Body and mind are full of pain. 

(A Priest ertiers.) 

I will continue my sleep. 

Fbibst : TO'night the midnight has no moon, 
For the sky with clouds and h^vy mists 
Is covered thickly o’er. 

Ho, Bwko 1 How do you feel ? 



THE POWER OF THE SPIDER $9 

Raizo: How strange 1 In the depth of the night 
An tmknown prieet does visit me. 

Who are you 1 Piay tell. 

Pkii»t : ’Tis a foolish question to ask. 

Your trouble is due to the spider’s power. 

Hear the old soi^ : 

“ This night is the night when my lover will 
come 1 ” * 

Rairo ; I knew not a spider caused my pain. 
But ah I As it comee nearer to me 
Like a spider indeed it appears. 

PsaEST: With thousands of threads it en¬ 
tangles you, 

Rajso : Binds up my entire body, 

PaiTKT: suSering to you, 

Cbobus : As soon as he knew that a demon wa« 
there, 

His strong sword from his pillow he drew ; ' 

He thrust at the form with all his might 
And out at it several times. 

With a loud cry, Vanished! Vanished J 
The spider has disappeared. 

Retaiher : As I heard your loud cry I have 
come. What is the matter 1 

Rairo : Quickly come. Draw nearer to me. 

I will tell you what has passed. 

Midnight it was. An unknown priest 
Inquired my state of health. 

• “ 71^ Bight u tbs wbso my lover vill come. 

For I c*n toll it by tbo scfrioce of the ej^er.'’ 
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When 1 asked him who he wee 
An ancient/ poem he sang. 

Suddenly into a spider he turned. 

Seven feet long he woe. 

Thousands of webs ho put out 
In which to entangle me. 

I cut at it with my sword 
Lying bceido my piJbw. 

He disappoared. 

No doubt 'twos due to my evvord’s virtue 
And its name shall be chained. 

Hizamaru shall become Kumokiri. 

How wonderful! How wonderful 1 
Rptaineb : Beyond words- 
But this is not the drat time 
Your sword hsa wielded power. 

Congratulations I tender to you. 

I see that the sword is stained with much blood, 
dispel this demon. 

This demon shall be dispelled, 

By the dripping sword we shall trace him. 
Raxso ; Make haste I Make haste I 
RBTAnraR: I obey t I obey ! 


SoEtTS 2. Before a Tomb in Yamoio Province 

RiJEo’s Rbtaineii : To our great Lord, the 
e^h and trees belong, 

No place to hide a demon can be found. 
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THOUSANDS OF WEBS 

Forth oamd & warrior and oried aloud 
Before the tomb where hid the awful creature : 

My name you’ve heard, for I’m a sbldiecr brave 
In Baiho’e service. Unafraid am I 
Though fierce you are, and from the other world, 
Demon, you have come. Ill end your life, 

0 men, destroy the tomb ) ” 

Prom ids great oiy, their courage all renewed. 
Ohoiujs : Destroy the tomb, soldiers, destroy 
the tomb.” 

Encouraged by him, the men obeyed lus order. 
The tomb upturned, mid from within emerged 
Water and flame, but still they quailed not. 

The tomb destroyed, and from the rock's crevice 
See the form of the demon there appeared, 

" Ha, look 1 for here the spider’s spirit stands 
Who in the mountain many years did dwell. 

To trouble the sovereign’s reign I hoped. 

And BO I approached Raiko. 

Alas 1 Is this to be my end 1 ” 

RsTAiiniB : Then a warrior stopped forward. 
CJhoeds : Yes, a wiarior stepped forward and 
smd, 

“ Living you are in the land of oux sovereign, 

My master you diaturbod, so with bis sword 
By heaven you are pumshed. 

I end your life,” 

So saying, they fought. 

Thousands of webs the spider then threw out. 

As they tried to escape from the threads of the web 
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Men were thrown to the ground. 

But, however— 

Chorus : However— 

Putti]^ their trust in the gods and sovereign’s 
land, 

The soldi^ the spider ennoimded 
And jumped upon it. 

The choz^ they took that the spider feared the 
flashing 
Oftheawor^. 

Ah, they have made thrusts at it I 
See, they have out off its hood ! 

Joyously, they returned to the capital. 



YCTKI 

Axtebor Uuknowjt 

SMe : Tbt Spirit of Snow. 

WaJei: A mvellixig pn«et. 

Piaet ~ Province of oet«u> 

Pbtbst ; ThoiJ^ I have come far, 

Par out to Sue no Mateuyama, 

My destination is not decided. 

A travelling monk am I. 

In the province of Mutsu I have spent some days i 
But now on a journey to Setsu I am resolved. 
The weather is so fine that I can dry 
My black monk's robe wet from travel; 

Kccely are clouds seen in the sky. 

I am used to long journeys 
Ihioughout the country, 

Sometimes passing the night in the open fields, 
Sometimes going thiongh the mountains. 

At last I have come to Noda, 

Noda, a famous place in Setsu Province, 

I have hunied on my way and now reached Noda 
But troubled 1 am, for the clear sky 
Hss suddenly become overcast. 

It has begun to snow. 

Ahead of me, I cannot see an inch. 
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1 will stop liere for a time, 

And wait for the snow to cease. 

Skbh op the Snow: How the snow! 

If you enter into the garden 
Belonging to the king of Byo, 

In the Tery early morning, 

All the snoW'Capped mount^ns you will see ; 

But if you go up the tower 
Of the king of Yti, 

In the depth of the night 
Tho moon you will see 
Aa it sbincs on tlio universe, 

Before the moonlight of Truth, 

Which is what wo call the Dharcna,** 

The clouds of projudlccs and evil desires 
Will all disappear; 

And I too roly upon the light— 

Tlie light of the Buddha. 

Priest ; How strango to see a woman appearing 
in the snow ] 

May I ask you who you are ? 

Bpiwt op the Snow : 1 know not who I am, 
I camo here naturally. 

PnipST : You know not who you ero 1 
Then axo you not perhaps 
Spirit of the Snow ^ 

SrmtT OF TflE Snow : Yee, I am White Snow, 
Ignorant Wliite Snow; 

Show me, I of you, 

The way to deliverance. 



THE EXCELLENT TEACHING &5 

PfLinST: Whifce Snow you aje, 

Due to the virtue of the Dharma 
Are my words to yon. 

Listen. Eoubt not the Buddha’s teaching, 

And with ail your hoMt 
Attain to enlightenment. 

SrmT ov THE Skow : How grateful 1 am ! 
Blessed he the excellent teaching. 

The wise teaching of the Hohke Svira,** 

'Which melte the metallic heart of doubt. 

Chorus : Down upon the ground descending, 

I melt away; 

Thinking of ihe past, 1 pray 
To be saved. 

I am White Snow. 

for ever h^hei 
My ignorance and my desires, 

How I shiver tbia night 
Under the cold moon 1 

Sphut of the Snow: As I pass over snow- 
covered mountains, 

As I pass over frozen streams, 

CaoBUS : May I not lose the way, 

As did the ancient poet 
Bowing his boat against tlie wavee; 

He song, “ My boat I row 
Against tbe rock, with splashes 
My sleeves are wet. 

Teus of grief! A heart not knowing where to 
go." 
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Oh, help me to crow th.e stream, 

Help me to delireiance. 

The white aleeres of Lady Snow 
Aie swaying in the moorJight. 

They look like the rohea of a fiower. 

How heavily, how heavily falls the enow. 

Smtt OF THH Snow : Dawn approaches, 

The mist begins to clear, 

The river Noda comes to view. 

CnoBTTS : Revealed will be 
Sfibit of the Snow : The form of the White 
Dew, 

GHORira : The form of the White Dew. 
Hnoiroled by the cbuds, 

The eummite of the mountuns 

Grow brighter and brighter in the dawn. 

Sptptt of the Snow : I must not be seen by 
them. 

If I remain here until daybreak. 

Choetts : So I will depart. 

On my way home, I sew the white flower of snow, 
On the tiee-topa in the mountains, 

Melting, gradually melting- 
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KAMO 
By ZEffcacKi? 


Shit* : (1) A vomta. 

(S) The Thunder Qod, Wake^lk&zuohi. 
Tturt : A divine maiden. 

WaH : Prtfft of Uoro do Uyojui ahrine. 

Thu* Atmdcnu. 

Piac*: Yamaahfre. 

Biaton: Jnne. 


The first part telle the story of the lady Tama- 
yori who waa washing on the hanks of the 
river when an arrow oaine filling towards hor. 
She took it up and put it over h^ door. Soon 
after this she found heraelf with child, and a 
hoy was horn to her. Later, her parents called 
the people together, brought the hoy, and totd 
him to bring forwa^ the man he h^ for his 
father. Bat before none of them did the boy 
bow, but looking up went over to the arrow over 
the door. The arrow over the door waa the 
aymboHo appe^anoe of the god, Wake'Ikazuobi. 
the arrow fiew up to h^von. 


lOD KAMO 

In the first scene the village woman, who is 
accompanied by the divine maiden, tells the stcry 
to the priest, and how the arrow dnrming a roar 
of thunder flew up to heaven, and was really the 
god WakS'lkazucId, and the mother also became 
a goddess. The woman then Bings of the moun¬ 
tain and its scenery. 

In the second part the heavenly maiden comes 
and dances most beautifully. She is the symbol 
of Nature itself, and her swaying movements 
seem to suggest the movements of Nature. As 
the chorus sinp of the beauties of Mount Kamo, 
the heavenly maiden dances. 

Now enters the god Wake-Ikazuchi most 
splendidly attired. He cries out, '' I am he who 
protects the palace of the Emperor.” Then 
follows a duet between tho god and the chorus, 
accompanied with a dance. 

The sound of thunder 1 
The drum of the thunder god, 

When beaten on time, 

Proclauns the hour 

Por the five grains to ripen. 

Then the land is well governed. 

Divine virtues and divine powers 
Are fully revealed. 

Now tho ancestral god flies through the forest of 
Tadasu 

Leaving clouds and mist behind ; 
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Now the thunder god too paeeing through the 
clouds 

Ascends to heaTen, 

Disappearing in the clear sky.” 

This piece is pure Shinto in its story and its 
treatment. It must be seen in order to appreciate 
its grace of movement and the charm d ite efieots. 
The moYements of the chief actors seem to hint 
of heavenly things. The simple story is the 
setting for the display of great skUl in eong and 
dance. When the end comae, the spectatcK^ feels 
as if he had awakened from a dream or just 
letramed from mother world than this. It is 
this which N6 tries to do, to open the door to 
another life ^md another tmth and give us a 
glimpse of the ideal reality. 


II 

MORIHISA 
By Sbami 

S\il* : 31orlhiM samur4j. 

Waki : Tfuohij* S^nirp. r«t«iaor Yoritemo. 

T0urt: Ta«hit«ri, 

Ploe4t * S^cnc 1 —In Kyoto. 

,, S^-m KMnakurA. 

TitM: Spriog. 

Morihisft was a samirai belonging to tho Taira 
clan, and after the defeat of the Taira at Dan no 
nra, Morihiaa took nrfuge in Kyoto and hid 
himself there, whew Yoritomo, who desired to 
capture him, was not able to find him for some 
time. But at laat a retainer of Yoritomo, 
Tsuchiya Saburo, discovered him while worship¬ 
ping Kwaonon (the Bodhisattva Kwanaeon) at 
the templ *^ of Kiyomizu. Morihisa waa a devout 
believer in Kwannon, and when captured be 
beg^ that he might visit the temple once more 
befow proosedh^ to Kamakura. 

The first scene takee place in Kyoto and then 
relates the story of the pumey from Kyoto to 
Kamakura. Tsuchiya permits Morihisa to go by 

lot 
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tile load of Higa8bi7am4, past the tsmpls of 
Kiyomizu. Here Mcnihisa prays to KwsrmoQ, 
the BodMsattTa of oompaseion : 

“ Adoration to Kwanaeon, 

Who is full of mercy and compoeelon I 
Kwanzeon’s vows are to help those, 

Even those who but once utter hia name 
Or thin'k but once of him. 

How much more wih one be ui his grace 
Whose worship of has lasted for a long tune 1 
Now I have to say farewell. 

I do not know when I shall see Kiyomiau temple 
again, 

In the fullness of the cherry-blossom time. 

Spring may never come ba^ to me. 

I weep silently. This mountain waterfall 
Knows not how sorrowful is my heart.” 

The second scene takes place in Horihisa's room 
in Kamakura. Morihisa is seated by himBeU, 
reflecting on the sad fate of himself and his 
friends, when Ihuchiya enters and tells him that 
YOTitomo has ordered his execution for the follow¬ 
ing day. When Morihisa hears this, he begins to 
pray to Kwannon, recalling to him that he has 
promised salvation to all who oall upon his name, 
and he begs to lead hiTn to paradise. Even 
Xsuoh^a uoitee in prayer with him, and they 
remember that Kwannon saves all who believe 
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u ^irn anil that his great mercy reaches even to 
hoU- Morihiaa aaha for happineee in the next 
world, and he seems to hear the words found in 
the I^tus Sutroy “ TOen one meets disasier and 
is about to be executed and prays for the pro¬ 
longing of life, and while thtnhbg of the power of 
Kwannon, the sword of execution will be broken 
to pieces.” 

Now comes the preparation for the execution. 
T obing the ^uira ci Ewannon in one hand and 
his rosary in the other, with soldiers before and 
him, Morihisa proceeds to the sea-beach of 
Yui. He seats himself, waiting for the sword to 
fall, with his face turned towards the west in the 
direction of Kwannon of Kiyomizu and with a 
prayer upon his lips. 

jnet as the sword-hearer is ready to strike 
ofi his head, his eyes are blinded by the light 
from the suira and his sword falls, broken in two. 
All are astonished, but Morihisa realises that this 
wonderful incident is due to the fulfilment of 
Ewannon’s promise to his ardent foUower. 

The news is carried to Yoritomo, who orders 
Morihisa to be brought at once to his Court. 

The last scene place at the Court of 
Yoritomo, where Morihisa explains his faith in 
Kwannon, and tells of a dream he had one morn¬ 
ing when an aged priest, holding a crystal rosary in 
one hand and a staff in the other, appeared to 
him Mid told him that he had come to sare him 
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from death. Because Morihisa had never failed 
5* hia faith, he would give up his own life in his 
plaw- Strangely, Yoritomo had had this earn© 
dream. So he pardoned Morihisa and gave him 
his freedom. , , 

It was known that Morihisa was very skiUed 
in the art of dancing, so, as this wm a time for 
rejoicing, Yoritomo ordered Morihise to danc^ 
So be dance® in praise of Yoritomo's fame, 
having finished, he goes ^^uickly away, heeding 
the voice of caution which tells him that it is 
wise to retreat before Yoritomo may change 
his mind. 



in 

ruYA 

By Sbami 

Shiu: mi»tTe*B ol Mooomori. 

Tsur* : A«»gM, a maid. 

K'afeiTairo ao Uunemoti 

Totno : Sia attendant. 

Plae«: Eyot^, ic epnng. 

It was cherty-blcesom time in Kyoto. 

Taira tio Monemori had a beantdiul znistreee 
named Yuya, whose home wae in a coontiy 
village. The old mother of Ynya, being very Ul, 
has sent a letter begging her daughter to return 
to visit her before she dies, but Munemori forbids 
her to go, and insists that she attend the cherry- 
blossom viewing at Kiyomidzu. 

As Yuya does not return home, her mother 
sends the maid Asagao to Kyoto, with a letter 
for Yuya. The beautiful girl appears. She is 
lolling for her mother and her home. When 
she sees Asagao, she is delighted to have a message 
from her moth^, but she becomes aad when she 
learns how eerioo^y ill her mother is, and declares 
lOS 
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that she will ask Munotaori once more to let her 
go- Yuya reads aloud the pathetic letter which 
her mother has written to her- The letter saya^ s 
“ The spring night dream at Kansen Palace is 
something to break one’s heart, and the autumnal 
moon at Lisan Palace may have its endii^. 
Even the Tathagata, who waa the great teacher 
oi the Law, could not escape death. In the 
second month oi the year when I saw you last, 
I had an impression that this spring would he 
my last to see the oherty-hlossoma. The old 
tree is growing old and the old n^htingale cannot 
wait for another spring to come. I have to shed 
many team. Ask youx lord’s permission end try 
to come to see me, even if only for a little while, 
before I die- The parental relationship does not 
last more than for one Ufetime. If we do not 
see each other again in this life, there will always 
be something wrong in connexion with youx filial 
piety. By all means, I pray, come to seo me 
while I am stiE alive. When one is old anything 
may happen in the meantime, {md we might have 
to part without seeing each other; so my earnest 
desire is to see you once agwn. While writing 
this, I think of the old poem which tells of pwting 
without meeting again. I write with tears,” 
Yuya begs Munemori to let her go, hut Mune- 
mori will not listen, and orders the flower-viewing 
chariot. Yuya is obliged to accompany him, but 
her heart is heavy. When they reaxih Kiyo- 
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midzu, Yuya bega Kwaonon, the Bodiiisattva 
mercy, to help her. While she is prayii^, she 
called to Join Munemori at the banquet which 
spread for them, and Munemeri asks her to dance. 
While she is dancing, outwardly beautiful a nd 
happy, but inwardly sad and sorrowful, Muce- 
mori reads the poem she has just written: 

“ What sh^ I do ? 1 do not like to part 
With the spring of the capital. 

But the dowers in the east 
Where 1 used to lire 
Are meanwhile fallii^.” 

He is touched by the poem, and imder its 
induence he tells her she may go to her mother. 
Then Yuya, delighted and grateful for Kwannon’s 
mercy and her lord’s kindr^, changes her dance, 
and instead of sorrow, happiness wld joy stream 
from her. 

She dniahes her dance, takes bare of Munemori, 
and prepares to go to her old mother. 

How glad I am t Farewell. 

All is due to the grace of Kwannon. 

Zf 1 follow thee b^k to the capital, 

Thy mind may change. 1 go east from here. 

The wild geese are dying away 
Leaving the dowers heb^d them. 

They are flyii^ to the north. 

I go to the east. Once more farewell,” 


S‘ S'a 
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SEMIMABU 
By KWAJflZE MOTOKIYO 


Shiu: Princess 

Prince Semifsaru* 

IKsH; Eiyetenrs, envoy of tbs Pmporor. 
Flaee : Vsousbiio, EyoM. 


A BO& of the Emperor Engi vaa bom blind, and 
so great vse the Emperor’s disappointment that 
he ordered his enroy Eiyoteuia to take the yonng 
mon to Osakayama, shaye his head like a prieet’s, 
and leave hM there. Eiyotaura regrets this 
deeply, and cannot understand what seems to 
the hsrd'heaxted order of the Emperor. But 
Prince Semimaru reminds Mm that his blindnees 
must be due to his sins in a past life, and that 
therefore it cannot be h^ped. 

Eiyoteuia shayea his head, and presents him 
with a straw rain'Ooat and a staff. He weeps as 
ho bids the prince farewell. The prince is left 
alone, sheddi^ tears as he sits in the straw* 
thatched hut of the barrier. 

LOS 
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The Priuoesa Sakogaml appears. She Is also a 
ohild of the Emperor, but ehe has become crazy, 
and so has been sent away. Leaving the bowery 
capital, crossing the river Kamo, arriTii^ at 
Awataguchi, she has arrived at the barrier of 
Oaakayama, but her thoughts remain in the 
capital. She bewails her miserable appearcmce, 
and gazee deepairingly at her reflection in the 
water, when suddenly she hears the tones of a 
late and wonders who is playing it. She ap- 
proachee the hut and listens. Prince Semimaru 
Oft -Ug oat asking who is there, and Frinceas Saka* 
garni rscogcdsea the voice of her brother. The 
prince opens the door and an affecting meeting 
between brother and sister takes place. They 
realise that by this chance meeting the kaxroic 
relation between brother and sister is a very 
deep one. They mourn their fate; through 
Karma cast down, he has become a blind priest 
and she a crazy woman wandering in the 
country. 

Meeting brings parting. They cannot stay 
together. 

SEViHAnn sings: 

Pity me who am staying. 

ind SazaoAMi replies; 

Truly how sad it is, 

The one who goes may be consoled, 

But the one who stays 
Can do naught but weep. 
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ff -awTMAft TT: Tho erezuLg crow near the barrier 
is crTing. It darkens my heart. 

Saraqaaq : 1, too, am going away 
Though I am not tired of staying. 

SstfruARcr: Ah, stay longer I For this is car 
place of meeting. 

ftATTAflAMT : Passing through the Tillage, 
SstfiKABn ; I hear Toioes in the distance. 
Sazaoami: Under the eaves of the thatched 
house." 

Then the CHOatrs speaks for both of them : 
Saying farewell they cry : 

" Come again, come ^ain.” 

They part, look at each other, 

Tears welling up in their eyes. 


This story must he read symbolically. It is 
really an exposition of the Buddhist doctrine of 
Karma as it was understood in the Middle Agee. 
Karma has made the prince blind and the pnnceas 
orasy, the result of their evil acts in a past life. 
The emperor is the symbol of the hand of Life 
which casts out persons from happiness. Through 
their present suffering they can the more easily 
olimb the steep road of hummi life and develop 
their spiritual selves in the conditions for spiritu^ 
development, for there is not much difference 
between a palace and a straw'thatohed house. 

The wording of this play is exceedingly beautl- 
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hH and patlietio, and always had a powerfol affect 
upon the audience. A number of N$ enthueiaets 
hare told me that this is their faTourite No play. 
There is a pathos and tenderness in it wM^ 
appeals, and for those who look deeper a symbology 
of religious philosophy. 





V 

dOjOji 

By KWAKAMl 

fSKiM ; (1) A ienctr. 

S A 8etp«st. 

Tswe: AtUodant^. 

SfUgm : Worlren at the temple* 

3c0n4 : T«nple of D9j5ji. 

Tim*: Spring. 

The heed'prieet of the temple of DSjSji is 
having a new bell Lung in the temple, and is 
about to hold a cetemony to celebrate the event. 
No women are to be admitted to the enclosure 
during the ceremony, but a dancing girl comes 
and begs the servant to let her in that she may 
dance before the bell. Then she enters; ahe 
dances ; but ae soon as it gets ‘dark, she jumps up, 
seizes the bell, pulls it £>wn, and hidee herself 
in it. 

Then the servant comes to tell the head-priest 
that the bell has fallen, and that a woman had 
been adnutted to the enclosure; the priest is very 
troubled, and he tells his fellow-priests the reason 
8 m 
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why he wished to exclude women. This wee hie 
afcory. 

In ancient deys there was an um*heeper named 
Shojl who had a daughter whom he loved very 
much. A certain travdJing monk often visited 
the inn on his way to the temple of Kumano. 
One day> the inn-keeper in a joke told his daughter 
that the priest loved her, end that some day they 
would marry. Now, the prieet never spoke <rf 
his love for her, hut still she believed what her 
father had told her and wuted for a long time. 
At last, becoming impatient, she wont to the priest's 
room and asked him how long she must wait. 
He was very much surprised, and spoke kindly 
to her, but that night ho quietly left the inn, and 
came to this temple of Dojoji, bogging tlie priests 
to hid© him. They did not know what to do, 
but they lowered the bell and let him creep mside 
it. The girl, inflamed with bve, ran after him 
and came to the river Hidaka. She was unable 
to cross it, but through her passionate love she 
turned into a serpent, and was thus able to cross 
the river and come to Doj oji. She searched every¬ 
where, and flnolly came to the lowered bell, and 
some intvutdon told her the priest was within. 
Seven times she wound her body around the boll. 
Then breathing upon it with her breath of fire 
and striking it with her t^, the beli gradually 
melted and the piieet was consumed. What a 
terrible story t frhat a terrible Karma I 
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Ereryone was astonished to heat this story, and 
tkoo^t it aa awful tale. They decided to pray 
that the bell might be rused, and they unit^ in 
chanting sacred prayers. 

They prayed: 

To the East, Gozanze Myoo ; 

To the South, Gundari Myoo ; 

To the West, Daiitofca Myoo ; 

To the North, Kongo yoaha Myoo ; 

In the Middle, Taiaho Fudo.'* 

" Nomaku Samanta Bosarada Senda Chanda 
MakaroshELoa Obataya XTntarata Kfintnan.** 

'' AU who listen to me will obtain great enlighton- 
ment. Those who know me will realise Bnddha- 
hood just as they are.” 

“ AUthe Nagaa (sacred serpents) ore invited to 
take part in the consecration ceremony, and will 
accept our prayers, and as this great serpent also 
belongs to the Noga family, it cannot do us any 
barm." 

When they kept on praying, the breath of tha 
serpent which she exhaled against the bell chained 
into flame and burned her own body. So she 
leaped out from the flery beU and jump^ into the 
wbirUxig pool of the river Hidaka. 

The priests, seeing how efiective their prayers 
had boil, contentedly went on with preparations 
for the celebration. 


VI 


koceo 

By Kwaitzb Kojiao 

ShiU: {!) A villAg« wouibn. 

Spirib ol the butterJly. 

PZoM 

TifM: Eu;f 

Thd Waki is a trftTelliQg priest from Y&mato i 
who has come to Kyoto in cherry-blossom time. 

He describes Ms journey in poetic language. 
Arriving at the capital, he wished to see the sights 
of the city and he found an old pedace which j 
attracted him and made Mm think of ancient 
days. He saw rod plum*bloseoina bloomiz^ in the 
pdace garden, so he approached closer in order 
to enjoy their beauty. As he drew near to the 
deserted building, to his great surprise a woman 
suddenly came out and spoke to him. She asked 
him whence he came and told him that this old 
palace was near the imperial palace and that in 
ancient times the courtiers came and composed 
poems on the beauties of the blossoms. The 

lu 
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pria 0 t is Couched to he^ this and in turn asks her 
who she is. 

She says, “ The cherry-blossoms arc blooming 
at yonr home in Yoehino, but here in the capital 
the plum-flowers are still blooming. Here I live 
in this old garden and yon may think that 1 am 
a human being, but 1 am not. I am a butterfly, 
a creature intoxicated with the love oi flowers, 
and 1 put my body upon them. I have one great 
regret. Every spring, 1 fail to see the plum* 
blossoms in full bloom, so I am sad. Indeed, the 
life of a butterfly as it flies from flowin' to flower 
is like a dream. 1 have a karmic relation to 
many flowers, but alas I I have none for the plum- 
blossom.” She relates xa old story to the priest 
and then tells him that she will retire to a secluded 
place, and she promises to reappear in his dream. 
Then she disappears, vanishing as quickly as a 
dream. 

The prieet, half in surprise, half in pleasure, lies 
down under the plum-tree in the shade and reoltee 
a prayer before falling asleep. 

The S?iiU in the form of a butterfly woman 
appears. She praises the Sokki Svira which 
asserts that both sentient non-sentient beings 
can attain Bnddhahood. 

" At last,” she exclaims, " I can enjoy the red 
plum-blossoms and their sweet odour.” 

The butterfly dances aa the chorus sings of her 
delight as she flies from blossom to blossom. 
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When the autumn comes and only the ohxy* 
eanthemiun-flower remains, then the butterfly 
{Koch6) attains to Buddhdiood. It is said that 
the spirit of the bntterfly is the Bodhisattva 
who has charge of the play activity in the 
universe. 

“ In the spring night the butterfly flew away, 
Behind a veil of haee she disappeared. 

In the cloud before the dawn sho has vanished, 

In the cloud before the dawn she has vanished/' 


rtjji 
By Raaio 

Shin : (1) A village woiqail 
( 2) Spirit of WietorU. 

Waki: A trAvellug pheet. 

Place: EtMbu. 

Tien*: Ko>y^ 

A travelling priest from Kyoto on his way to 
the famons temple of Zenkoji. He describes his 
journey, which ends at Tago no ora at Bttchu, a 
place famous for wlstana*blosaoms now in full 
bloom. He is admiring the flowers when he is 
aocosted by a woman who recites a poem: 

Since the wistaria at Tago no ura has flowered, 
Even the waves of the beaoh were beautifled 
By the reflection of the wisteria-bloesoma,” 

She tells the priest that there are some persons 
who can nndeistand and taste the colour and 
odour of the flower : to such persons the flower 
transmits its true meaning. 

Xhe prieet asks the woman who ahe is, and she 
tells h^ that ehe is the spirit of the wistoria. 

lie 
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*'l am the va^es oi the wistaria that bang 
npon the tree-tope» famous at Tago no nra." So 
saying, she disappears among the branches of the 
wistaria-tree. 

Tti the moonlight, at midnight, she appears to 
him again, and when he asks her if she is not the 
same, she answers, “ Tea ” : 

Attracted by the promise of salTation 
Of the Hckke StOra, here I haTc come 
To bloom, to sing, to play, all throogh night, 
Bnddha’s mercy to obtain.'* 

The pnest declares that she is a flower of the 
pharma and will sxuoly attain to Buddhahood, 
for such is the teaching of the Good Law. 

The spirit of the wistaria dances and sings 
poetically of the four seasons and the fLowors 
and eepeciahy of the karmic relation between the 
wistaria and the pine-tree, for the wistaria loves 
to wind its branches around it. The wistaria is 
a playing angel waving her purple sleeves against 
the sky. 

In the moonlight, the wistaria’s shadow is 
purple ; 

At (^ybreak, she gives forth the sweet odour ; 

In the trailing haze she has disappeared.” 

» » a a • 

These two plays are very similar in plot and 
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idea, but on& is about a flower and the other a 
butterfly. Both aw full of Buddhist symbology 
and are an ezpoaiMon oi the teaching in the BoklU 
Svira {Saddhama Pundarika) that all beings, not 
only men, but flowers, plants, animaJs, stones— 
eren the snow and so on—have latent Buddhahood 
aad will yet attain it. There axe a number of 
other beautiful No pbys on the saiao subject, but 
these are quite typical of the form, and both of 
them are extremely lovely in poetio style, singing, 
dancing, and costuming. 

In the play “ Fuji ” there are references to the 
colour purple which are full of subtle and mystic 
meaning- The very colour of purple of the wis¬ 
taria si^ws that she has a deep relationship to 
Buddhism. In fact, everything in N5—ooloura, 
shapes, odours, sounds, movements—has a deep 
aigi^cance, and there should be much reading 
between the lines and phmging below the surface 
waters. 


NOTES 


' Eino TsutftyMki (86d-046}» tbc compiler of tbc ffoitinehii, 
thfi tceeb famous poet aad Utcrary man of Ills age, akUUd In 
the elasftieai traditieo and cuItoK, author of many pooma 
Aiul of tlis 7oe«»^uU^ Hs is regarded as a mas^ oI 
Japaaeee pootry. 

f Bumiyoahi ahiine is in Settou on the road to Ku. 

’ Taraat«(»hiina shrine is on Waka no ora {litoraUv. the 
bay of pootry) in tlw Provinco of ICil. The Princess Satori 
is enshrined there oe one of tho three deities of poetry. 

* Qubijia vae the sweetheart of Oooeral Eeu of Chma in 
tbc dnt oentury. Kou i^idpated in the overturning of tho 
Cbioa dynasty with the first Emperor of Han, but was 
doffedtd tm» Ban Emperor and obliged to commit evudde. 
At a last banquet, ths general sang his own poem: 

" I am strong enough to uproot monstains, 

Ky spirit can cope with the whole world ; 

But. also T the umes have been against me. 

a iteed refuses to go farther. 

»t shall I do t Oh, my Qv I 
Uy On 1 What will become of you ? *' 


* Sh wbo was a place noted for its fine scenery, for tho 
QjBht rain, and for the evening bell. 

* Etsu WM in the south of duna, and the birds coming 
from there never forget their native place. So tho horses 
of Ko are said to nei^ when the wind blows from the north. 

* Ths Kagura dance Is supposed to symbolise this and to 
icprcBfpt tiio dancing of Ame no uzume no mlkoto betore 
the cave. This dance is now perfomed at Shinto shrines. 

* Bock Cave: The goddess of the sun, Amatera^ o 
mikami, ineens^ at hsr brother Susanoh insolent behaviour. 
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bid hsrseU in ft ro«k and the world wm plongftd in 
dwIrnrM Tho other |;ode nnrnmhl^i before tbo Cftve, end 
hr tbeir ^sins and dftcolng e&ticed her to emerge. 

'^1 Eoebta in the life of the Buddha: Descent 

from Twita Heayen, S. Conception. 3. Birth. 4. Beiran* 
dfttioo, 8. TempUtion. 6. Enlighteaineot. 7. Berolution 
of the Wheal of the Law. 8. Nirvauft. 

w Ikutft: In U84 ft battle waa fooght betiroen the Heika 
and the Genji at IkaM in the proymee ol Sotteu, where 
K^iwarft Eageew had ft bianob of » blooming phun-t«e 
ino^d in hS S^ira (^ocr), causing moch comment both 
among his trieode and 

n The Hiddic Path ia the ateolote truth, subfuined m any 
categ^ of logic- It ia the teaolibg of the Boddhft, Iftter 
eswftticaUy opb^ by K&girjima. 

Piah-ecalee, epldcr-leas, eto., a« nuhtarv torroa. 

« ^Die Po«Uve yrincitue is the dootmne of reality m which 
the world with ite multiplicity of objeoU la affiimed as re^ 
The Negative Ptinaple is ibe doctrine of nothmgneee in 
wbieh everything is negated. ... 

u ghurado is ^ wo^d of the Asura (tbs fighting demoos). 
w Sbizuhft Cozen was the mistress of Yoshitsune. She 
accompanied her lover oa his flight to Yoshino, when 
Yoritemo intended to asaasainete his brother in U82, Shizoka 
notified her lover, who thoa bad time to fiee. Yoan i taone 
Beat baek to Kyoto, whence Yoritomo bad bet 

brought to Kamalrura and forced her to dance at one of hia 
feasts, tailed her new-bom child, and sent her back to Kyoto. 
Her pftthstio story ia often told In song, story, danee. and 

w Toshino: A motaisinoos distariot in tbs Province of 
Tamato. The scenery of Yamsto baa been the theme for 
many poems. It is noted for its obany-bloseoms. 

IT ^MBOto Toabitsuae (1158-1188) ? A national hero ; 
theyoungestsonof the Shogun cftlled in childhood Usbiwaka. 
Ho belp^ bis brother Toritomo in the war against the Tajiw 
end won the hattla at Ichi no tani (see the play Bbira ). 
His brother beoams jeslous of his MpuJanty end evenluaUy 
YosWtauns was obliged to flse. fie took refuge in 
mid after many vfcMtudes, aceoapanied by ms faithful 
retuner, Bsah^, be was at last forced to commit awcide 
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when ODly thirty ;ear« old. He is the hero of meay Kebvki 
dromes sod N6 pisye, end hie story is eoog and wmernbcwd 
ell oyer Japan. 

*'Sakoku : A poet. Be loved fiowen very much and lomt 

hia garden fiUed with them. After hie death, he twned into 
a butterfly and vieltcd the garden, Thie wee loowo by hie 
eon. who eaw ifr in o dream. 

^ Amida the Suddha adored by the Pwe Land eeete 
Togethflf with tweoty flve BodhiatUvaa ha oomee on a olood 
to welcome the believer at death. 

* Ciokuroko ia the Pure T- Md 

" NciPU Amida Bnteu known aa Kembuteu, is the hole 
phcaeo repeated by devotee of the Pure Land eeota U 
may be tranalaCed Adoration to the Buddha Amida 

“ The Triple World—the world of deeire, the world of 
form, the world of no •tom. 

* TBuclMumo ; An earth epidor whioh infeetod the 
Province of Yacaato in tho time of Jimma Toono. 

•* Uinemoto no Raifco; A legendary warrior who is 
ereatod with the alaughto of tbo ogrea, domona and 
pblina which infeeted medieval J^»an. Ee had obav 
adveoioree, one of then betog tbo theme of this play 
retainer, here called Soldier. Watonabe no Tkuna. me alw 
fameua and met with many axploita. It waa he who killed 
the apider oa it eraareed from the tomb. After it was killed 
Baiko recovered hie health. * 

** Tbt Dbarma ie Che truth of Buddhism, BenerollT tnne. 
lated aa the I^tw. * 

“ Beib^uWoiitho5adctSarmo?War»4o.one©fthonjoit 

important testa of Mabayana Buddhism, eapeoialiv of the 
Tendai and Hlchixen sects. 


Anted fa ffmt Arealn If 
WaMM a rtatv. UA., maoK sad aifwtaffv. 



THE WISDOM OF THE EAST 
SERIES 

Sdlled by L. CRA^(MER'BV^O and Dr. S. A. KAPADIA 



THE SERIES AND ITS PURPOSE 

T his Series ttu t definiie object. It is, 07 inetns of (he beel 
iiierA(n>e-*it* wiidonit pbllMophy, poetry^ **^<1 ideals 
—10 bring together VTeel umI cart io a splnt of motual sym* 
pathy. goodwill, and undereCifxliikg. From India, China, Japan, 
FersM, Arabia, Falestise, and Eg;^t tbese words of wisdom nave 
tees gaibered. _ 


NEW VOLUMES. 

THE PERSIAN MYSTICS: 'AJTAR. TraosUted by 
VocAtiT AwiTH. K.A., PB'D. st6 set. 

THE 80N0 OP THE LORO: Ebag:avadfl(a. Tramisted, 

with (ocrodoedon aod Neice, br S.J. Txea**, M'A., b.Liit 3^ mi. 

THE HARVEST OP LEISURE. Traostaied from tbe Tsoie- 

Zure GoM by RvuKicHi KvBATA. larrodueden byL.AOAus 6 acc. jAtteii 

THE BUDDHIST PILORIM’S PROGRESS. From Ibe 
SU Yw «rWg Ch’enfeo. By BIV 8 K M. Hatss. jJS au. 

CH RIST IN 1 S LA M. fiy ibe Rev, Jaucs RobSOH, M.A 3/6 aet. 

INDIAN 

TK B CLOUD -MESS BHO ER. An lodlao Love Lyric. Trans- 
laied teB< tbe SsMcril of KelMue by CHaaLas Kixc. see. 

THE RELIGION OP TIBET. A Study ol LamaioiL By 
J. R, Ellaw. sti net. 

ANTHOLOGY OP MODERN INDIAN POETRY. Edited 
by 6 w 8 Hoeb(HS Ooouwin. aM ner, 

LOTUSES OF THE MAHAYANA. Edited by KsVVtTH 
Sauhpmm, TraMlsKv eeC EdJue e( '* Xte Mewl of SoddlilsTs,’' etc. i/ftnei. 

ANCIENT INDIAN FABLES AND STORIES. By 
Stanlcv Aici. s/C eet. 

VEDIC HYMNS, Tran^atetl Irons (He Rieveda By Edward 
J. Thohm, KA., LUtU. s/C aee. 

HINDU GODS AND HEROES. Sladioe is (he Illslory of (be 
ReJirteoefloaiA B/L-ioxtiD HtaMarf. 9/6 aac 





THE KBAET of INDIA. Sketches in the Htilorr sf (liado 
BeUeton u )4 Uonl*. Sy U O. U.A., Litt.U. ' ati Isita- 

owt. aW8#». 

THE RELIGION OP THE SIKHS. By Dorothy Pirld, 
srt net. 

BRAHWA«KNOWLBDOB $ An Outlino pf tbs Pbilpsopby of 
the VediDta. As set forth by ihe Upanbliads aad by Suiltara. 
UyL* 1>. tURMtTti M'A.i Ltt.D. srd IspKMtn. aMfiet 

THE BUDDHA’S "WAV OP VIRTUE," A Trsaslallon of 
ih* piuvntpadt. By W. C. D. W*fl)a«mA and K. J. SAVNCtM. 
IHabats •( the Atiarie SodelT» Ctylea braeelL sad lapnoiofi. 


IJiAN/AN (Per$tan. Pahlvl, ZmS, ) 

OMAR KHAYYAM, THE POET, By T, H. Wrjr D D 
ys B«t. 

THE SECRET ROSE GARDEN OF SA’D UD DIN 

MAHMUD SHABlSTARl. RenJered from Ihe Persian 
with aa leirodueUoB, by >'L«ft(Mcs Lsosaia. V» net 


THE TEACHINGS OP ZOROASTER, tod the Pbiloeopby 
of tbe Parti Reli^oa. Ttaosltted with Inlrodacticn by Dr. 
La, KkrAra*, Leemrer, University Coliere, l^ondun. aad Edition, 


THE DIWAN OF ZES-UN-NISSA. The F1r« Fifty Uhuals. 
Kradered (reio the I’enlen by Haoam L*l end Jkmis Ouvcam Wut- 
MOM, With in (utreOuetleo tad Notes. si^neL 


THE SPLENDOUR OP QOO. Being Extracts bom the Sacred 
Wntiocaorthe EUitls, WItb luirodociien »* Erne i^AUMONn, wid In* 
pr—iee. ytuet, 

THE PERSIAN MYSTICS. 

I. Jtl^Q’d.dia Rtimt. Uy f. JUc>i.«ir» luvis. vd ImofewiMi 
j/dBOt. 

IT. Jaim. Hy P. (tAnbeno Oxva. jtd Impreidoo. 3/5 aec. 


SA'DI’S SCROLL OP WISDOM. By SHAIKH St’m. With 
lairoducljee by Sir AnTHon N. WeLLASTon K.C.l.K. end iTipfiiifriG 
nd aet 

With yenlta Script added. 3/6 net, 

THE ROSE GARDEN OP SA’DI, Seleeteii and Rtndeted 
tVeat the Heralan with Iniredgetloa by L, CRANVOcUrno. etklwerae* 
liea. 


ARABIC 

THE POEMS OP MUTAMID, KING OP SEVILLE. 
Keadered into EbsUbB Veree by Uulccb LtWRtnea Skitm. With ao 
lacredcetloa. ajidnet, 

ABU’L'ALA, THE SYRIAN. By Ilivty EAShUIH. 3/6 net, 



THE SINOINQ CARAVAN. Som« E«hoe» Arabi«o Foetrf. 

By HcKKV BAiaLXCM. 3/6 im(« 

TH& DlWAN OP ABU'L'AUA. By Hiuffty BASRifttN. 
3 rd 9l6 ntb 

HEBREW 

THE WISDOM OF THE APOCRYPHA. Wiib u> Inlw 
Auction by C. E. LAwaiMCi. A«Oier »f “ PBpi 1 nar*.' 9/^ x**' 

ANCIENT JEWISH PROVERBS. CoiB;ul«d and Clusi^ed 
A. COHKK, (U« SsBoUr «(Csi«iaAU6l ConcB», <>«bndr«. s/5 B«l, 

CHiNBSB 

T1>MB-KUN*DAN^ PruicB of Buddbl»t Benevolence. A 
UytttfT Fl*7 Daoilkied Aeax HMna T«n by Mil»»vd H. Umuhson. 
3j{ nsf. 

THE RHYTHM OF LIPS. Beeed on the PhilMO^y of 
Lto>Ti«. Hy Htnai BoaiL. Tnulated by H. E. BeyNotos, ye net 

A PSAST OF LANTERNS. Reodered wUh en Introdwiionby 
L CxANKSibBrMO, Author «f “A UjU of "Ttio Ode* el Cos- 

rMluJt’*ett. ukI lapreeiiGn. s/5 net. 

TAOIST TEACHINGS. From the MyttienI PlnlrvephT of I.ieh 
ItS. Tr«BjUt«e by LtOHkL<*it.»a, U.Ai sM Ia\pne9»(w 3/9 Mt. 

A LUTE CP JADE. Ikiae SelociwBS froEA the Clesicnl Poels ol 
Chine, Reo<j»<«a wiOi ao Intredueiluo by L. CftA)'Hse>KTt‘w. y(h In* 
pr«ioo. 3/5 reE. 

THE CLASSICS OP CONFUCIUS. 

Tbe Book of Ode» (SbUKir^g). 

by L. CaANB>H.H?NO. ytb lapmiex, lAaet. 

THE SAVINGS 01' CONFUCIUS. A new Tuetlerlon of Uie 

E 'atier MTt ef tOa CoafiKUn Analaeis with Intr«>1neUor aed Nowa by 
iOT.iv UlLU. M.A, {Oioo.h Aulatant to Uie Uepatlrteot ofOiiaMat 
Hooka iikI Maroa^ pip el ihe Itniiah Muaavbi. yih Impreadeit. nee 

THE CONDUCT OP LIFE; ot, Tbe UoiTerbil Order of 
Ceofuoiue. A itanslotios of one of tbe lour Confucian Books, 
hiiheree kaetrn as the l>«<trlna ol tbe tfabn. By Ku Hvtrg Mixa, M.A. 
rSfHa,). srd laipres^eo. ^ net. 

THE SAYINGS OF LAO TZO. Frum (he Chinese. Tran, 
laied witli lutrMiMUon by Lloaat. titus. Hniiab Urisaore. Stl lasra. 
Bee. »/5 b<l 

MUSINQS OF A CHINESE MYSTIC. Selections from (he 
n>(leaepby el Chuute Txit. W^tn Iniroduciloe by UoasvGiLia, M.A 
(Oioo,^, Anieiant at 3ie Hnilaa bCaaeuie. 41b lapreMSu. 3/e ml 

THE FLIGHT OF THE DRAGON. An Essay onibe Theory 
and fraciiea ol An in Q*lno jopae, Ma«d ea OfJcina) Searee^ By 
Launnet itiHvov. jrd Int^eaeiw. jJtBtt. 

YANG CHU’S GARDEN OP PLEASURE. Ttuulaied 
From thaUiiooac by Pre>easer Anon Feaet. With an IniredMtien by 
H. CnAVHKK'BTHS. i/6 OOL 

THE BOOK OF FILIAL DUTY, TrsT^ataied Irom the Chhieie 
of the liaiao (Jiiof by Iva" Cubh) Fint Boereury to the ^kneaa 
L«|ttl<m, sad laprwioo, o/d Bel. 


JAPANESE 

TH£ SKSTCH BOOK OFTKB LAOV 8^1 SHbMAOON 
TnMlaied the ta^m tl»avKe KoeaVAsei. lairodiiCTion by 
Adams Bceit' ett. 

THB CLOUD-MEK OP YAMATO. Being nn 0«Uina ol 

UyettdB la JenvMs liimtvn. By B. V. Catusv. neb 
BUDDHIST PSALI^S. TnnsUted £roa (He Jtpueee ^Shinne 

$liSo(D»yS. YAMAtDMid L. AoAMsBsec »«aeL 
SPIStT OP JAPANESE POETRY. B/YowbNooochi. aWset. 
SPIRIT OP JAPANESB ART. By Y&hb NooUC tf l set 

THE WAY OF CONTENTMENT. TreMlated frem the 
jepiMse el Ralben EKhea by Eix Hosbixo, yfeoeb 
THB MASTER-SINOBRS OP JAPAN. Betas Ver«eTran«- 
Julona from the ;»b«MS« Pecte. By Claba A. Wauh. 3(4 Ispre^ 
sen. 3tt net 

WOMEN AND WISDOM OP JAPAN. With iQlnMoction 
by 1 TAXAiBMt. pi (apNeciee. 2I6 net. 

EQYPTIAN 

ANTHOLOGY OP ANCIENT EGYPTIAN P0BM3- 
By C. Etcu* SuASNrr. %J6 net. 

ANCIENT EGYPTIAN LEGENDS- By M. A. Musrav. 
jrt leiwcaien. jA net 

THE INSTRUCTION OP PTAH-HOTBP AND THE 
INSTRUCTION OF KS’OEMNl. The Oldest Books ia 
(be Wer)4. TrseeNteO trera (he Lsr/Oiien wiitt InitedtKdon ead 
Aeyendti br }Um9coHtK<»VN((. sth leipreewon. if6 net. 

THE BURDEN OP ISIS. Being the Lernems ei Lsis ud 
Nepbthye. *lrea»]*(e 4 l‘'oe^ the &ypUjo«ilb aa Imroduaitoe byjAWU 
T» a< fV Qeeet*. jfid Irepmaiea. a/6 net. 

QBNERAC 

THE CREATIVE BAST. By J. W. T, MASON. 3 /$ net, 
eAexU 6eeWtf/VM«/ h 

Th» Boiteu ee txa Wuueu or tms Saer Steiac. 

)A, ALSkHAkLI SretST, taHOON, W.i. 

SALMA 

A PLAY IN THREE ACTS 

By L. CRANMER^BYNG 

35. 6d. net 

* S&lma's characterisation deserves nogruc^ing praise. 
It is full oi coiour and subtle light wd shade, beat, 
and vivid intcnaty.’—Port/y Revifv. 

LONDON; JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. W.i 
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